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Sanders Speaks: Pro and Con 

Is The Nation so anxious to sell 
Bernie Sanders to its readers that it 
publishes John Nichols’s interview 
with him in its July 20/27 issue 
[“Bernie Sanders Speaks”] without 
a single question about foreign 
policy — not one? No wonder, be- 
cause Sanders’s foreign-policy posi- 
tions are much further to the right 
than his supporters would like voters 
to know. He is a militarist. He sup- 
ported the US war on Kosovo and 
the US invasion of Afghanistan. He 
voted for funding for the Iraq War. 
He has been a hawkish advocate for 
Israel, never questioning the $3 bil- 
lion per year that the United States 
gives the country, and he supported 
Israel’s recent bombing of Gaza, 
which was condemned by human- 
rights organizations. 

This is the record of a progres- 
sive? Mayhe Sanders is one on 
domestic policy, hut certainly not 
on foreign policy. Nor is he running 
for president of Palau, which may 
not need a foreign policy, hut of the 
United States, where foreign policy 
is critical. Sanders falls far short as 
a progressive candidate. The Nation 
knows this and should not cover 
i t up . Barry Wei s s 

LOS ANGELES 

Great interview with a great 
candidate talking about important 
issues. I hope Bernie is the catalyst 
for a progressive renaissance, and I 
hope that starts with nominating and 
electing him! (Although it would be 
good to do another interview where 
his ideas on the military and foreign 
policy are explored further.) 

Mark Merizan 

Bloody Monuments 

I thought Eric Foner’s article on the 
background of the white-supremacy 
movement (if one can call it that) 


in South Carolina was excellent 
[“Warped History, ” July 20/27]. 

I must take exception, however, 
with his assertion that there are no 
monuments to the victims of slavery 
in the state. Come to Charleston and 
tour our historic sites, all created hy 
the labor of enslaved Africans. Tour 
the Old Slave Mart Museum, where 
thousands were bought and sold; it is 
prohahly the most unknown historic 
site in Charleston, as well as one of 
the most moving. 

Tour our plantations, all of them 
built by enslaved Africans. Take 
a Gullah Tour. Go visit “Mother 
Emanuel” Church. (Although it isn’t 
the original building, the church itself 
was founded by enslaved Africans.) 

That is their monument. I also think it’s 
only right, if you’re going to talk about 
white supremacy, to talk about African- 
American resistance. Not quite as overt 
as the other, but it was there. 

Parker Brown-Nesbit 

SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 

A Confederacy of Dunces 

Bill Kristol and his followers want 
“respect, recognition [and] acknowl- 
edgment” of those who fought for 
the Confederacy [“The Ideas of the 
Drooling Class,” July 20/27]. Very 
well. As it happens, the man who did 
as much as any to dispatch the Con- 
federacy and its misbegotten aspira- 
tions also wrote a fitting epitaph — 
conciliatory, if you will, but frank 
and plain, too, in its condemnation. 
Toward the end of his personal 
memoirs, Ulysses S. Grant wrote: 

What General Lee’s feelings were 
I do not know. As he was a man 
of much dignity, with an impass- 
able face, it was impossible to say 
whether he felt inwardly glad that 
the end had finally come, or felt 
sad over the result, and was too 
^ Comments drawn from our website 
letters(a)thenation.com 
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A Demand, Not a Plea 

0 

Brown’s death, two Seattle Black Lives Matter activists 
interrupted a Bernie Sanders rally and, in the lexicon of 
the movement, shut it down. ^ The event was planned 
to highlight Sanders’s fight to protect Social Security and Medicare; 


Sanders later said he’d also intended to “talk about 
the issues of Black Lives” if he’d gotten the chance. 
Instead, he ceded the microphone, for the second 
time this summer, as people in the crowd hurled 
invective at two black women who dared to chal- 
lenge their politics. 

The two activists, Marissa Johnson and Mara 
Willaford, stormed the stage as Sanders began speak- 
ing and demanded an opportunity to address racial 
injustice in Seattle. After a negotiation, the 
event organizers agreed to give Johnson 
the microphone. The crowd overruled that 
decision, erupting in boos. Johnson at- 
tempted to shout over the boos. She ticked 
off local examples of racial injustice — edu- 
cational inequities, police violence, dis- 
placement in black neighborhoods — and 
challenged the largely white crowd to en- 
sure that black lives matter in these de- 
bates. The booing intensified. She began 
to cry and called the hecklers racists, which elicited 
more booing. Her primary demand was a moment of 
silence in honor of Michael Brown’s death, in which 
the crowd participated unevenly. 

This was the second confrontation between Black 
Lives Matter activists and Sanders, and the ten- 
sion has sparked productive debate in Camp Bernie 
about race. In recent weeks, the campaign has begun 
responding to critics who want to hear a stronger 
message on racial justice. Just hours after the Seattle 
protest, Sanders released his racial-justice platform, 
which focuses on what he calls the “four central types 
of violence waged against black and brown Ameri- 
cans”: physical, political, legal, and economic. He’s 
also hired as press secretary Symone Sanders, a black 
woman with roots in racial- justice organizing. She’s 
spoken openly about challenging Sanders to under- 
stand the link between racial and economic oppres- 
sion, and she’s rejected the idea — advanced by many. 


including Sanders — that the Black Lives Matter ac- 
tivists have misplaced their efforts in protesting him. 
“Do I think everyone in the movement agrees with 
the way the protesters commanded the stage today? 
No,” she told BuzzFeed in Seattle. “Am I going to 
condemn the protesters for standing up and express- 
ing themselves? No. Because their voices matter.” 

Sadly, too many of Sanders’s white supporters 
disagreed, in tellingly vitriolic terms. Fol- 
lowing the Seattle protest, Johnson and 
Willaford posted a statement on Facebook 
explaining their action. In the responding 
comments, people defending Sanders call 
the women “bitches,” “nits,” a “disgrace,” 
“hood rats,” and more. Conspiracy theo- 
ries have circulated that they were corpo- 
rate plants, or far-right evangelicals, or 
Sarah Palin moles — anything other than 
self-actualized black activists making a 
demand of white people who profess alliance. 

Some argue that the reaction, both at the rally 
and in social media, is proof that Bernie’s Black Lives 
Matter critics are alienating allies. This misses a cru- 
cial point of the movement: It is not first about white 
people or their potential allegiance. It is a statement 
of power, not a plea for help. 

Black Lives Matter is first and foremost about 
black refusal to accept politics as they stand — left, 
right, or center. Those who are asserting the value 
of black life have placed it above the property rights 
of Ferguson and Baltimore residents, above the 
rituals of holiday commerce, and, yes, above the 
inspiring surge of a socialist presidential candidate. 
Successful movements have always discomfited 
those invested in the status quo, including progres- 
sives. White people of all political stripes will be 
challenged, even shaken by this movement. That is 
a cost worth bearing. KAI WRIGHT 
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1,833 

Total number of 
fatalities directly 
or indirectly 
caused by Hur- 
ricane Katrina 

$1088 

Total cost of Ka- 
trina damages, 
making it the 
most expensive 
natural disaster 
in US history 

300 % 

Estimated in- 
crease in the de- 
structive poten- 
tial of storms by 
2100, thanks to 
global warming 

29 % 

Louisianan Re- 
publicans who 
blame President 
Obama for the 
bungled Katrina 
response (he 
didn’t take of- 
fice until three 
years later) 

28 % 

Louisianan Re- 
publicans who 
blame President 
Bush for the 
bungled Ka- 
trina response 


“/ dropped 
a twenty in 
the bucket. ” 

Presidential hopeful 
and former Florida 
governor Jeb Bush 
in 2005, describing 
his Hurricane 
Katrina relief 
donations 
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Among the Republicans 

In Cleveland^ I saw a party at war with the culture. 

I dreamed I saw Joe Hill last week, wearing Carhartt 
jeans and a bright-red gimme cap in the mezzanine 
of the Renaissance Hotel. But when he moved 
into the light, I saw the initials on the cap: RNC 
(Republican National Committee). Far from being 
the ghost of a martyred union organizer, Charles Curley 
turned out to be a Wyoming operative for the American 
Lands Council, a group that seeks to transfer the vast acre- 
age of public land in the West from the federal government 
to the states. 

Curley was first drawn into Republican politics by 
Barry Goldwater’s crusade in 1964, and his subsequent 
cause was to legalize the private ownership of gold. De- 
scribing himself as “a right-libertarian,” Curley carefully 
distanced his group from Nevada rancher Cliven Bundy, 
last year’s poster boy for defying federal authority, whose 
history of racist comments eventually ren- 
dered him unready for prime time. “Bundy 
has a very different legal theory than we 
have,” Curley said. 

A disciple of anarchist Murray Bookchin, 

Curley explained his current campaign in stra- 
tegic terms: “I just see a huge, overbearing 
federal government, and this is something 
where we can maybe bring ’em down a peg. 

The advantage of getting in on a new issue is, you get to 
frame the issue.” 

Which may be why, in the three days I spent hang- 
ing out with GOP activists here, I heard so little about 
poverty, or economic insecurity, or climate change, or 
police brutality, or racism, or anything at all about 
foreign affairs apart from Israel (good!), Iran 
(bad!), and Greece (the last stop on the road to so- 
cialism!). South Carolina Governor Nikki Haley 
even managed a lunchtime speech in which she 
recounted the events leading to the removal of the 
Confederate battle flag from the state Capitol — 
and was warmly applauded for her declaration 
that “this flag, while an integral part of our past, does not 
represent the future of South Carolina” — ^without ever 
mentioning race, an issue as old as the country. 

Instead, I saw a party at war with the culture, but 
seemingly at peace with itself. This is a party that lost 
presidential elections in 2008 and 2012, failed to reverse 
Roe V. Wade despite decades in power, failed to repeal 
Obamacare, and has just seen same-sex marriage de- 
clared the law of the land by the Supreme Court. Rather 
than mourn, the Republicans have organized. “The rea- 
son we can do so well in the House and in the Senate,” 
Sean Spicer, the GOP’s chief strategist, told the delegates 
at the RNC Summer Meeting, “is because we have cre- 
ated a party that is taking care of people almost from the 
student-government level.” 

This was no idle boast. For every delegate like Greg 
Schaefer, a Wyoming GOP official who is also a vice 
president of Arch Coal, the second-largest coal company 


Maybe next 
year, well 
get a real 
national 
debate. 


in the country, or Sharon Day, a Fort Lauderdale retiree 
who started out as a precinct captain in 1994 and is now 
cochair of the RNC, I saw swarms of well-fed, well- 
dressed, shiny-faced young Republicans cruising the 
hotel corridors — and one another — like freshmen during 
orientation week. 

According to Day, the GOP has recruited and trained 
2,000 volunteers for the 2016 campaign — an effort 
entirely independent of any candidate. “We are already 
further ahead in voter ID and in our ground game than 
we were during the 2012 election,” said Day. 

A s Mitt Romney, John McCain, and A1 
Gore could all attest, Ohio is not just a 
crucial battleground state, but a political 
microcosm of the whole country, coming 
within 4 percent of the national vote in 
every election in the past half-century. However, as Jim 
Dicke, CEO of forklift manufacturer Crown Equipment 
Corporation in New Bremen and a GOP national com- 
mitteeman, told me, “We’re not usually that important 
in the primary cycle.” Hosting the first GOP 
candidates’ debate changed that. As did the 
presence of Donald Trump, whose defiant 
refusal in the opening minutes to pledge to 
support the party’s nominee showed why he 
is such a gift — and a burden — to Republi- 
can strategists. A gift because Trump’s very 
unpredictability — his manifest inability to 
respect the norms of party, civility, or any 
institution or structure not bearing the Trump name, 
preferably in gilded letters — makes him the campaign 
equivalent of crack cocaine. A burden not just because 
he makes the other candidates, from “maverick” Rand 
Paul to “moderate” Jeb Bush, look like pallid imitations, 
but also because, so far at least, they are imitations, too 
wary of offending the GOP’s deeply alienated base to 
risk disagreeing with Trump’s “angry white man” rants 
against Obama, Mexican immigrants, or government 
incompetence. 

The blond bioviator’s boorish insinuation that Eox 
moderator Megyn Kelly’s forensic questioning on Thurs- 
day may have been motivated by menstrual tension of- 
fered fellow candidate Gariy Eiorina (consigned to the 
“kids’ table” at the first debate, but rising fast in the media, 
if not yet in the polls) an easy chance to distinguish herself 
from the overcrowded GOP clown car. But as with Lind- 
sey Graham, whose defense of his longtime friend John 
McCain from Trump’s earlier attacks brought the South 
Carolina senator a brief respite from public indifference, 
the mismatch between Trump’s celebrity and Eiorina’s 
sincerity is simply too great for the incident to provide 
that “peak Trump” moment. And just as Graham’s needy, 
slightly unhinged harping during the kids ’-table debate 
on the need to send American troops to Iraq, Afghanistan, 
and Syria was a vivid reminder of why he’s languishing in 
the polls, so Eiorina, who on first exposure comes across as 
an authentic human being — the kind of Republican who 
listens to Aretha Eranklin at home and feels bad about 
firing people at work — is unlikely to cause Trump more 
than a headache. 


(continued on page 8) 
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Maria Ochoa grew up in Brownsvilie, 
Texas, in a Mexican-Annerican fannily with 
reiatives on both sides of the border. Dur- 
ing her career, she spent nnany years 


working first as an administra- 
tor for a temp agency that hired 
out day laborers, and then for the 
state of Arizona’s employment 
services. Thirteen years ago, 
horrified by the vast numbers 
of migrants who were dying in 
the washes and canyons of the 
Sonoran Desert, she co-founded 
the Tucson Samaritans. 

Now retired and a grand- 
mother, Ochoa estimates that she 
has walked the desert trails well 
over 100 times. This interview has 
been edited and condensed. 

—Sasha Abramsky 

SA: Who are the Tucson Sa- 
maritans? 

MO: We’re a humanitarian group 
founded in July 2, 2002. We 
patrol the southern Arizona bor- 
der area; we carry food, water, 
first-aid equipment, and have a 
medical person on board or on 
call every time we go out to the 
desert. The border area is mostly 
high desert. There is a lot of flat- 
land, but also mountainous areas, 
washes that are very rocky, and a 
lot of insects— dangerous scorpi- 
ons, spiders, rattlesnakes that are 
dangerous to the people cross- 
ing— as well as other people that 
prey on the migrants. We honor 
the people that have perished 
in the desert on our anniversary 
date every year. 

SA: How many have perished? 

MO: There are nine sectors, from 
Texas to California. The Tucson 
sector had the highest death 


rates until last year, when the 
South Texas sector went up re- 
ally high— the migration routes 
shifted as the presence of the 
Border Patrol increased in this 
area. In 2003, there had been 
over 137 deaths just in the Border 
Patrol’s Tucson sector. Last year, 
the deaths started going down, 
but there were still 107 deaths. 

SA: What do you do when you 
find a sick or injured migrant? 

MO: It is against the law to 
transport them, even though 
we would be taking them to 
a hospital. It is transporting 
an undocumented, aiding and 
abetting, helping a person get 
further. They confiscate your car 
and they arrest you. We assess 
the condition of the person. If 
it’s an emergency— we have 
come upon people that need to 
be transported immediately to a 
hospital— we call 911 so an am- 
bulance can come out. We wait 
with them. This person is out 
here with nothing— nothing; they 
leave everything behind, not 
knowing where they’re going, 
where they’re going to end up. 
It’s indescribable for me. 

SA: Tell me about what you’ve 
seen out on the trail. 

MO: Every time a dead person is 
found, we make a point of visit- 
ing the area and acknowledging 
there was a death there. We have 
a small ceremony. Seven or eight 
years back, a woman died in the 



Every time a dead 
person is found, 
we make a point 
of visiting the 
area and acknowl- 
edging there was 
a death there. 


northern part of the desert here. 
We went out to have a service for 
her, about two weeks after they 
had picked up her body— and on 
the spot where she had laid, the 
outline of her body was still there, 
because of her body fluids. It 
affected me greatly; it was some- 
thing I had never seen. I didn’t 
think that with so much time that 
had passed, there would still be 
any sign of her lying there. It was 
just a sadness that I couldn’t get 
rid of for a while. 

SA: How do you feel about 
what you’ve seen, and the 
politics of migration in the 
United States? 

MO: I feel sorrow. Anger. And 
sometimes even a bit of des- 
peration about how we can stop 
this, what more we can do. The 
United States is spending bil- 
lions of dollars on closing the 
borders— which is not happen- 
ing and will never happen— and 
not investing in, assisting in. 


giving economic aid to these 
countries to better their living 
and security conditions. 

When that wall went up, we 
didn’t lock anybody out. We’re 
locking ourselves in— and lock- 
ing in these migrants that used 
to flow back and forth. It caused 
a lot of the increase in migrants 
staying here, because families 
separated by a wall had to find 
a way to reach each other. The 
person who came here to work 
for a few months or a few years 
could no longer go back and 
forth. So eventually, his family 
came over to reunite. 

People that have not lived along 
the border have no understanding 
of what life is like for the people 
that live on both sides. That wall 
is a dream of someone far away. 
Even though some people say 
they feel safer, the people that 
have their lives along the border 
know they’re not safer. ■ 
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CULTURAL POLITICS 

BLM 

and Bernie 

B ack in July, Black Lives 
Matter activists inter- 
rupted the Netroots 
Nation conference, criticizing 
Bernie Sanders and Martin 
O’Malley for failing to develop 
platforms with “concrete ac- 
tions” aimed at racial justice. 

On August 8, activists staged 
their second demonstration, 
interrupting Sanders’s speech 
at a Social Security and Medi- 
care rally in Seattle to condemn 
institutional racism in that city 
and call for four and a half 
minutes of silence for slain 
Ferguson teen Michael Brown. 

Just hours later, Sanders an- 
nounced that Symone Sand- 
ers, a young black woman 
who has worked for the DC- 



based Coalition for Juvenile 
Justice, would be joining his 
campaign. The following day, 
Sanders unveiled a sweep- 
ing policy platform aimed at 
combating racial inequality. 

Following both demonstra- 
tions, many of Sanders’s sup- 
porters were quick to condemn 
the activists for unfairly target- 
ing the candidate most sympa- 
thetic to their cause. In contrast, 
many Black Lives Matter sup- 
porters viewed the demonstra- 
tions as the principled actions 
of a movement that refuses to 
blindly throw its support behind 
purportedly progressive candi- 
dates who relegate race to their 
platforms’ margins. If anything, 
these disruptions show the 
power of activist organizing in 
effecting change while simulta- 
neously showcasing a candidate 
who has much to learn, but is 
willing to respond to the de- 
mands of those whose support 
he is seeking. JAILYN GLADNEY 


From Floods to Cops 

Black lives matter only as long as we insist on it. 

B lack lives matter. America under- 
stands this as a movement rooted in 
the breathtaking sadness of George 
Zimmerman’s 2013 acquittal in the 
hrutal murder of Trayvon Martin; 
necessitated by the enraging refusals to indict 
police officers in Ferguson and Staten Island for 
the murders of black men in 2014; and amplified 
by the unrelenting videos of black vulnerability 
and death out of South Carolina, Ohio, and Texas 
throughout 2015. These moments caused activists 
Alicia Garza, Patrisse Cullors, and Opal Tometi to 
assert that black lives matter. 

But for us, James and Melissa, Black Lives 
Matter began as a public movement a decade ago, 
on August 29, 2005; and it was our neighbors, 
friends, beloveds, and coworkers who 
formed the first modern corps of Black 
Lives Matter activists. Before Trayvon 
Martin and Michael Brown and Eric 
Garner and Sandra Bland, it was more 
than 1,000 dead and hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced New Orleanians who 
forced America to confi^ont black vul- 
nerability and to understand how that 
vulnerability indicts a system of national inequality. 

Hurricane Katrina did not hit New Orleans 
directly, and the city would have recovered swiftly 
from the extensive but manageable damage caused 
by winds and rain alone. But in the hours after 
the storm hit, several critical levees failed 

I as powerful storm surges swept against de- 
cades of inadequate infrastructure. This 
part of the Katrina story is old and simple: 
By refusing to invest adequately in the pub- 
lic infrastructure needed to protect the most 
economically vulnerable and racially mar- 
ginalized communities, the federal, state, 
and local governments left New Orleans open 
to massive devastation and long-term economic 
losses that affected every single neighborhood. 

A decade later, we remain locked in madden- 
ing partisan battles as our public infrastructure 
crumbles beneath us — as if the consequences are 
irrelevant, or distant, or easily contained. Katrina 
already taught us that the fate of black lives can- 
not be separated from that of whole communities. 
Black lives matter. 

Ten years ago, broken levees unleashed lake 
waters with frightening force and speed. In vulner- 
able neighborhoods, there was little warning and 
no means of escape. Stranded Americans waited for 
relief and rescue that did not come for days. The 
power went out, and the fioodwaters rose. Food 
and water became scarce. The city’s shelters became 
centers of disease, hunger, and death. Despite ag- 


For us, Black 
Lives Matter 
began on 
August zp, 
200 ^. 


gressive and continuing coverage of the destruction 
on cable news, it seemed that the federal govern- 
ment refused to recognize what was happening in 
New Orleans. This part of the Katrina story cannot 
be forgotten: Video footage does not ensure justice. 

Even though the disaster deepened before the 
nation’s eyes, black people were forced to publicly 
grapple with the question of whether they were 
American citizens worthy of fair treatment and swift 
help. The slow and militaristic response to black 
suffering was as visible in the Lower Ninth Ward 
in 2005 as it would be nine years later in Ferguson. 

Tens of thousands of African-American men, 
women, and children were labeled “refugees,” as 
if the disaster had occurred not on American soil 
but in a distant country. The same media reported 
that armed, roving gangs of young black males 
opportunistically profited from the tragedy. Re- 
ports suggested that these men were stealing from 
electronics from stores, raping women trapped in 
evacuation centers, and trying to assassinate relief 
workers. Later evidence revealed that 
these reports were untrue. In fact, 
young black men were organizing to 
assist other survivors who were un- 
able to find supplies: the elderly, the 
sick, and people with children. This 
narrative returned in the shaming dis- 
gust with which Ferguson protesters 
were met when their grief and anger 
exploded in the aftermath of Michael Brown’s 
death. Black lives matter. 

On the Danziger Bridge, Americans encoun- 
tered the deadly consequences wrought by police 
who frame unarmed black people in need of assis- 
tance as threats in need of elimination. It’s a lesson 
we learned again with Jonathan Ferrell, Renisha 
McBride, Miriam Carey. Black lives matter. 

In the months following the disaster, black New 
Orleanians displaced by the storm demanded the 
right to remain enfranchised, to choose their own 
elected officials, and to set the course of their own 
destiny. Municipal elections arrived less than nine 
months after the storm. Many New Orleanians 
were still living in contingent, transient, and eco- 
nomically insecure circumstances, but they refused 
to allow that reality to keep them from the polls. 
They demanded absentee ballots, satellite voting 
locations, and extended voting hours. Long before 
the Supreme Court gutted the Voting Rights Act, 
unleashed a wave of suppressive laws, and forced 
activists to redouble their discursive and organiz- 
ing efforts to protect the vote, the people of New 
Orleans showed that black votes matter. 

Ten years ago, the people of New Orleans 
were faced, dramatically and intensely, with many 
of the economic, political, social, and racial is- 
sues that have come to define our national reality 
during this decade: unpredictable educational 
circumstances, devastated housing stock, sharply 
limited economic opportunities, acts of violent 




I Hate Annuities... and So Should You! 


The Soothing Sound of Guaranteed Income 

Many investors currently own or are considering annuities. After all, they are sold as safe 
investments, offering dependable and predictable returns, no matter what the market does. 
And that sounds very appealing, especially after suffering through the worst bear market 
since the Great Depression. So whats the problem with annuities? 

what You Might Not Know about Annuities 
Could Come Back to Haimt You 

Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own one, please 
call 1-800-280-7130 for a special Annuity Insights: Nine Questions Every Annuity 

Investor Should Ask. It could help save you hundreds of thousands of dollars and untold 
financial heartache. 

The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make it very 
difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. And once you 
buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very costly investment decision 
to reverse. That’s why it is vital you “look before you leap” and ensure that you have “your 
eyes wide open” before you purchase an annuity. And if you already own an annuity, this 
free report is just as valuable as it can help you sort out the good, the bad and the ugly 
aspects of annuities. 

what You’ll Learn from This Free Report 

• The different types of annuities and the advantages and disadvantages of each 

• Why annuities can be complex to understand 

• What you need to ask an annuity salesperson when evaluating his or her product 

• The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and typical annuity fees 

Stuck in An Annuity? 

Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped many 
investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of $500,000 or 
more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties. Rebates average nearly 
$13,000.* Please call for details and to see if you might qualify. 

About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a money management firm serving successful individuals as well as 
large institutional investors. With over $65 billion** in assets under management and with a 
track record of over 35 years in bull and bear markets, Fisher Investments uses its proprietary 
research to manage money for investors. 




If you own an annuity or if 
someone is trying to sell you one, 
I urge you to call for your free 
report. Annuities can lock you 
into low returns, complicate your 
tax situation, tie up your wealth 
and hit you with high fees. If you 
have an annuity, my team can 
help you decide if it is right for 
you. And if it isn’t, we might be 
able to help you get out of it and 
even help you offset some of the 
annuity surrender fees.* 

This free report could save you 
from making one of the biggest 
investment mistakes of your life. 
And for owners of annuities, the 
free analysis could be a life saver. 

Ken Fisher 

- Founder, CEO and 

Co -Chief Investment Officer 

- Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 30 years 

- Author of more than 10 
financial books, including 

4 New York Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains timely information. 

Call today for your FREE report! 

Toll-free 1-800-280-7130 

Reference code AM65 when calling 

©2015 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 98607. 

Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. Past performance is no guarantee of 
future returns. 

* Rebates are for investors who liquidate an annuity with surrender penalties and fund 
a Private Client Group account. Average rebates from 8/1/20 11 to 1/31/2015 were 
$12,795.14. Terms and conditions apply. Surrender costs will generally be reimbursed 

in the form of a credit to quarterly advisory fees, and payments will cease if the FiSHER INVEST M ENT S ^ 

relationship is terminated before the end of the payment period. Payment periods can 
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last over ten calendar quarters or longer. 

See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and- Conditions for further information. 

**As of 6/30/2015. 
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Ten years ago^ 
the people of 
New Orleans 
faced many of 
the social^ politi- 
cal^ and racial 
issues that have 
come to define 
our nation. 


The Nation. — 

policing, and a system of criminal injustice. 

Much recovery has come about since the flood. New 
Orleans has been ground zero for some of the nation’s 
most innovative, community-led examples of problem- 
solving. Asset-based thinking is inherent to the city. 
During these years, community-based nonprofit organi- 
zations, political activists, residents, students, and elders 
have created strategies for urban farming, housing and 
hospital construction, education reform (albeit contro- 
versial), neighborhood renewal, and artistic revitalization. 

However, 10 years later, it takes no more than a 
10-minute tour of the Lower Ninth Ward or a short 
drive through New Orleans East to know that success 
remains elusive. In these neighborhoods, homes remain 
unrebuilt. Crime is rampant. Businesses continue vacant. 
The public-education system is hard to navigate. 

After Katrina, investment has been centered in New 
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Orleans’s upper-income white neighborhoods. Ten years 
later, black residents protest the lack of focus and mean- 
ingfnl funds devoted to their neighborhoods. The mo- 
ment that America’s collective attention shifted away 
from the Lower Ninth Ward, so did investment. If no one 
is looking, do lives matter? 

As we consider the standing of vulnerable com- 
munities in the decade since Katrina and the year since 
Ferguson, a few things are clear. Progress for vulnerable 
communities is challenging, slow, and elusive. Move- 
ments on behalf of these communities are afforded no 
respite. The moment we stop reminding the world that 
black lives matter, black lives will no longer matter. 

MELISSA HARRIS-PERRY and JAMES PERRY 


Melissa Harris-Perry is a Nation contributing editor; James Perry 
is a longtime fair-housing advocate and former candidate for mayor. 
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(continued from page 4) 

The campaign press likes to claim that 
the long slog to the White House consti- 
tutes a pitiless exposure of the candidates’ 
characters — a nugget of conventional wis- 
dom that falls apart upon even a moment’s 
reflection. After Bill Clinton’s cigar, can 
anyone still pretend that Gary Hart’s dalli- 
ance with Donna Rice revealed a man who 
deserved to be hounded out of public life? 


Or that the genial frat boy we thought we 
were getting with George W. Bush was the 
same leader who saw in national disaster an 
opportunity to advance the neoconserva- 
tive agenda in the Middle East? 

What a presidential campaign does re- 
veal is the state of our political culture — or 
cultures. The night before the debates, I 
chatted with a lively group of Cleveland 


COMIX NATION 


omcEP-iMvotvEO SHoonMe 


Nation\st 2 iS. They want to see a national 
debate about productivity and income, 
globalization, climate change, access to 
healthcare, and voting rights. Among the 
Republican faithful, too, I found a hunger 
for serious, detailed proposals on revital- 
izing manufacturing, strengthening the so- 
cial fabric, and ending racial division. And 
both sides agree the system is rigged against 
people like them. 

There are real, and impor- 
Matt Bors differences, of course. 

Republicans blame Wash- 
ington, while Democrats 
blame Wall Street. Demo- 
crats embrace unions — at 
least, they used to — ^while 
Republicans depict them as 
obstacles to prosperity. And 
if there is a reservoir of sup- 
port for Planned Parenthood 
among Republican women, 
they were keeping quiet 
about it in Cleveland, where 
instead I saw unanimous 
readiness, at least among the 
candidates, to endorse the 
view that human life begins 
at fertilization. Maybe next 
year, we’ll get a real national 
debate. For the moment, 
though, the Donald Trump 
Show remains the only 
thing on. D.D. GUTTENPLAN 


D.D. Guttenplan, who usually 
writes from The Nation ’ 5 - Lon- 
don bureau, will be reporting 
regularly on the presidential cam- 
paign in the following months. 
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HAT TIP 

Too Late 
for Ethel? 

I n The New York Times of 
August 10, Michael and 
Robert Meeropol asked 
President Obama to “formally 
exonerate” their mother, Ethel 
Rosenberg, of the crime for which 
she was electrocuted in 1953: 
conspiring with her husband 
Julius to spy on the United States 
on behalf of the Soviet Union. 

The brothers cited the July 
release of the grand-jury testi- 
mony of David Greenglass, Ethel’s 
brother, who in a later trial fin- 
gered her as a spy, but in earlier 
testimony claimed that he “never 



spoke to my sister about this at 
all.” Only later did Greenglass and 
his wife Ruth concoct the famous 
story about taking a sketch of the 
atom bomb to the Rosenbergs’ 
New York apartment, where Ethel 
typed up his notes. Government 
lawyers acknowledged that the 
case against Ethel was weak: 

One said that she was charged 
“as a lever against her husband,” 
another that her conviction 
would act as “a deterrent.” 

“Our mother was not a spy,” 
the Meeropol brothers wrote 
in the Times. “The government 
held her life hostage to coerce 
our father to talk, and when that 
failed, it extracted false state- 
ments to secure her wrongful 
execution. The apparent rationale 
for such action-that national 
security demanded it during a 
time of international crisis-has 
disturbing implications in post- 
9/11 America. It is never too late 
to correct an egregious injustice.” 

In some ways, of course, it 
is too late. “It is the damnable 
death penalty that causes the 
uneasiness,” ACLU founder 
Arthur Garfield Hays wrote in 
The Nation when the Rosen- 
bergs were sentenced in 1952. 

RICHARD KREITNER 


Eric Alterman 

King Roger, Prince Donald 

The first GOP debate revealed a high-stakes struggle between Fox and Trump. 


he Fox presidential debate on Aug- 
ust 6 was an unadulterated triumph 
for the president — nay, king — of 
right-wing America: Roger Ailes. 
Consider the challenges that the 
Republican Party faced going into the debate. First 
and foremost, the front-runner is a racist, misogy- 
nist egomaniac. Such qualities might appeal to the 
Tea Party base — demonstrating that hatred and 
resentment are really all its supporters want in a 
candidate — but Donald Trump could never win 
a general election. And most Republicans would 
not vote for someone who supported Hillary Clin- 
ton’s Senate candidacy and Canadian- 
style single-payer healthcare, among 
other heresies. What’s more, the two 
candidates I suspect have the best 
chance to beat Clinton were looking 
like also-rans. Despite his far-right 
platform, Marco Rubio communi- 
cates Kennedyesque youth and cha- 
risma, with the added value of a Latino 
background. But he was running well 
behind Trump, Jeb Bush, and Scott 
Walker almost everywhere. And John Kasich, the 
popular, effective, and surprisingly sane-for-a- 
Republican governor of Ohio, was polling so badly 
he barely qualified for inclusion in the debate. (He 
may not have qualified at all, according to a fair 
count, but Ailes never revealed his methodology for 
choosing among the bottom-dwellers.) 

Rubio and Kasich “won” the debate, at least 
according to the pundits. Peggy Noonan called Ru- 
bio’s performance “fi'esh, crisp and poised,” and The 
New York Timeses Nate Cohn described him as “the 
debate’s top performer.” EJ. Dionne accurately 
termed Kasich “‘compassionate conservatism’ come 
back to life,” and on Meet the Press, Chuck Todd 
called him one of the “big winners of Thursday’s 
debate.” Time compared him to the pope. 

Ailes engineered these results by having his 
hosts ask questions designed to elicit them. As Mi- 
chael Tomasky noted at The Daily Beast, “Seven 
of Trump’s eight questions could fairly be called 
confrontational or at least challenging. Five of 
Bush’s six were the same; maybe all six. Three 
of Walker’s seven. And just one or at most two 
of Rubio’s. And even those were only mildly so.” 
Kasich, meanwhile, benefited not only from his 
home-court advantage — and sustained applause 
for answers that would have brought boos in a 


Tea Party-dominated audience — but also from 
similarly sympathetic questioning. 

Ratings were through the roof. With more than 
24 million viewers, the debate was seen by more 
than three times as many people as any previous 
primary debate and more than almost any other 
cable show ever, not including sports. But boosting 
ratings and support for the party’s best candidates 
were second-order ambitions for King Roger. The 
first was to destroy Donald Trump. (Fox had been 
championing Trump before the debate, but Roger 
can build them up and Roger can tear them down.) 
Ailes set out to accomplish this task in stages. 

First, the moderators asked Trump 
whether he would promise to support 
the GOP’s nominee without reserva- 
tion; he would not. Second, the mod- 
erators, especially Megyn Kelly, asked 
a series of hostile questions — ^with 
even more hostile follow-ups — that 
goaded the buffoonish billionaire into 
responding with dishonest and dismis- 
sive answers. Inarguably, Trump was 
set up to implode on contact. 

Others fell into similar traps. Chris Christie 
told a fantastic story about his emotional reaction 
to having been New 
Jersey’s US Attorney 
on 9/11 — even though 
Bush did not nomi- 
nate him until months 
later. Rubio insisted 
he “never advocated” 
exceptions to abor- 
tion restrictions — even 
though he cosponsored 
legislation with excep- 
tions for rape, incest, 
and cases where the 
mother’s life is in dan- 
ger. I could go on, but 
truth was hardly the point here. 

Ailes’s final triumph was to burnish the brand 
of Fox News and cement his status as the ultimate 
arbiter of the party’s ticket and platform, while 
communicating the opposite notion that Fox is an 
actual “news” network. Accomplishing these con- 
tradictory goals simultaneously ought to be impos- 
sible, but key members of the punditocracy thought 
Ailes emerged victorious here as well. Times pundit 
Frank Bruni practically put on pom-poms to write 




Boosting ratings 
and support for 
the party’’ s best 
candidates were 
secondary goals. 
The first was to 
destroy Donald 
Trump. 
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a column in which he congratulated the moderators for 
asking all the right questions, particularly about the possi- 
bility of a third-party run. Using the language of a scorned 
lover, Bruni could not have been any more offended by 
Trump’s answer if he were chairman of the Republican 
Party. “Trump was undressed and unmasked,” he wrote, 
“and he stood there as the unprincipled, naked egomaniac 
that he is.” Bruni, who found the whole spectacle “rivet- 
ing” and “admirable,” felt compelled “to write a cluster of 
words I never imagined writing: hooray for Fox News.” 

How odd to note, therefore, that Fox did not even 
attempt to create a forum for the candidates to address 
America’s most pressing problems. The moderators did 
not ask a single question about global warming, economic 
inequality, the denial of voting rights, mass incarceration, 
workers’ rights, parental and sick leave, a living wage, 
or any of the issues that might concern a normal person 
choosing his or her president. When the candidates did 


take a stand, most of them took positions so extreme 
that they put themselves in a tiny minority of Americans. 
For instance, Rubio’s and Walker’s “no abortions, no 
exceptions” argument is opposed by three-quarters of the 
electorate and 65 percent of Republicans. And not many 
Americans share Ben Carson’s view that avoiding torture 
in war is a matter of “political correctness.” (Though it 
would surprise no one, Fm guessing, if Roger Ailes does.) 

In the aftermath of the debate. Trump shocked the 
pundits once again by turning Fox’s audience against it 
and forcing Ailes to sue for peace. Sure, he calls Mexi- 
cans “murderers,” mocks John McCain’s time in a POW 
camp, and makes misogynist comments in response to ac- 
cusations of misogyny. But every time the pundits predict 
his demise, the polls push him higher and higher. Could 
it be that Ailes and company — cheered on by the likes of 
Bruni et al. — have created a Frankenstein (or, more ac- 
curately, a Fox-enstein)? Hooray, indeed. ■ 


^TWEETTHAT! 


If you stand 
before ISIS 
and say 

“Radical Islamic 
Terrorism” they 
all melt like 
marshmallows in 
the sun. 

(a)chrislhayes, 

Chris Hayes, on 
Ted Cruz’s debate 
comment that “We 
will not defeat 
radical Islamic 
terrorism so long as 
we have a president 
unwilling to utter 
the words ‘radical 
Islamic terrorism.”’ 


SNAPSHOT/KHALED ABDULLAH 

Leaping to Safety 

A boy jumps rope at a school in Yemen’s capital, Sanaa. The school serves as a shelter for people fleeing the 
conflict between Houthi rebels and a Saudi-led Arab coalition, which has been bombing the Houthi-held areas 
for months in an attempt to return deposed president Abd-Rabbu Mansour Hadi to power. 



Calvin Trillin 


Deadline Poet 


TRUMP SPEAKS HIS MIND 

He speaks his mind, but, truth to tell, he 
Should not have dissed that Megyn Kelly. 
What that made clear to any viewer: 

The problem’s that his mind’s a sewer. 
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The Reckoning 


I n the issue just 
after Hurricane 
Katrina tore 
through New 
Orleans and the 
Gulf Coast— it was 
also the issue de- 
voted to the fourth 
anniversary of the 
September 11 at- 
tacks— r/7e Nation 
observed that “the 
chilling scenes of 
calamity visited on 
the most vulnera- 
ble exposed to the 
world America’s 
reality: a country 
ever more divided 
by race and class.” 

Much of the 
issue reflected 
on themes still 
very much with us 
10 years later. In 
“Looting the Black 
Poor” Earl Ofari 
Hutchinson wrote: 
“New Orleans is 
the classic tale 
of two cities: one 
showy, middle- 
class and white; 
the other poor, 
downtrodden and 
low-income black. 
It was a city that 
didn’t wait for a 
disaster to happen; 
grinding poverty 
and neglect had 
already wreaked 
that disaster on 
thousands.” 

In his dispatch 
from the flooded 



city, Christian 
Parenti described 
“a vista of apoca- 
lyptic desolation” 
that looked “like a 
giant conceptual 
art installation.... 
Traditions of rac- 
ism, exploitation 
and exclusion are 
visible in every as- 
pect of this crisis. 
One also feels the 
repressive reflexes 
of the war on drugs 
and war on ter- 
ror. Rather than 
work on rescue 
and cleanup.. .the 
increasingly mili- 
tarized local, state 
and federal agen- 
cies have defaulted 
to their worst bu- 
reaucratic instincts 
toward the dispos- 
sessed: silence, 
exclude, control 
and intimidate. 
Never mind why or 
toward what end.” 

—Richard Kreitner 



The Nation. 
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SINCE 

A MEDITATION ON NEW ORLEANS. 


by KRISTINA KAY ROBINSON 


T his anniversary is a crossroads, a time 
to decide what to run toward and what to cast 
aside for a lighter burden. Ten years ago, I 
was a “refugee” from an American city. The 
consequence of that label has been a chaos 
of circumstances and quick decisions. The 
first 10 years, all a scramble to reconstruct 
oneself. The truth is, I am one of the lucky ones. One of the luckiest. I 
am home. I am sane. I am alive to speak for myself. I mourn for those 
lost and struggle with the gratitude and guilt of being spared. Survival 
is an animal instinct that moves us all toward good and bad, and I am 
doing my best with its weight. In these 10 years. I’ve learned to use this 
realization to heat and cool my anxiety, to forgive myself and propel my 
body into motion. There is so much about the last 10 years that I would 
rather forget, experiences I would remake. But it is not possible to go 
backward. There is only what is, and right now the stakes are high. New 
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Orleans changes for good, a little bit at a time, every 
day. Houses in my neighborhood flip at sometimes three 
times their pre-Katrina “worth.” For white families in 
the new New Orleans, the median income has grown at 
triple the rate of black families’ income. It’s no wonder 
many are insistent that New Orleans is hack and better 
than ever. There are roughly 100,000 fewer black people 
in the metro area. Old people out; new people in. It is 
critical not to cede the story at its crossroads. 

Raised black in New Orleans and having made it to 
this side of these 10 years, I remember that with living 
comes the sacred responsibility of recalling. New Or- 
leans has always been a place of many peoples. The Chata 
(Choctaw) named the city Bulbancha, “Many Languages 
Spoken There,” and the Ishak call it Nun Ush, “The 
Big Village.” Many of the places and locations known 
to tourists and travelers worldwide, such as the Port of 
New Orleans, the French Market, and Congo Square, 
served as thoroughfares for trade and culture long before 
the arrival of whites. Born and raised black in New Or- 
leans, I speak an English marked by its African and Na- 
tive vocabularies and patterns of speech. I like my short 
adjectives repeated two and three times each. The food is 
good-good and the picture might be pretty-pretty-pretty. I 
grew up with a distinct awareness of our longstanding ties 
to this land and the people who originally inhabited it. 
New Orleans is our place, a place with a syncretic and in- 
dependent culture and a multilayered relationship to the 
diaspora — a relationship not of theory, but of practice. 

Super Sunday is one tradition of the Mardi Gras In- 
dians in New Orleans. A gathering of nations, it is an 
homage to and a reiteration of the political, spiritual, and 
blood bonds between indigenous peoples. Occasions like 
this, along with St. Joseph’s Night, are the times apart 


After the storm, 

trapped residents 
gathered on rooftops 
to escape the toxic 
fioodwaters and signai 
for heip— which often 
took days to arrive. 


from Mardi Gras when cer- 
tain citizens of New Orleans 
mask and transform them- 
selves. Raised black in New 
Orleans, I learned to see the 
full expanse of our culture, 
the total expression of what 
it means to be transcendent, 
to be fi'ee, to resist. Grow- 
ing up, I celebrated let, the 
Vietnamese New Year, with 
my schoolmates every year. 
Occasionally, I would attend 
Mass or bring flowers to the 
Mary Queen of Vietnam 
Church. Other times, I had 
to argue for respect in neigh- 
borhood businesses that were 
almost never black-owned 
but always black-supported. 
I struggled to understand 
where we had all come fl^om, 
the histories that landed us in 
this place together. 

My life in New Orleans 
has been an intersectional 
black experience, one that 
continues to teach me about the globe and the journeys 
of peoples across it. For me, Katrina and the 10 years that 
have followed are as much a story of movement as any- 
thing else. Many of us raised black in this city have had 
to wander elsewhere in the years since; others of us have 
adjusted our eyes to home’s jarring new landscape. I know 
that there is power in an identity of group and individual 
survival. I call upon it daily in order to understand my 
body in this new place. Raised black in New Orleans, we 
are all looking to make a way, through memory, to the life 
stretching out in front of us. 


Kristina Kay 
Robinson is the 
coeditor o/Mixed 
Company, a col- 
lection of short 
fiction by women 
of color. Her work 
has also appeared 
in The Baffler, 
Xavier Review, 
and Guernica. 


T he one-year anniversary oe mike 
Brown’s murder, and of the start of the 
protests in Ferguson, will precede this 10th 
anniversary of Katrina. The chilling news 
of Sandra Bland’s death in a Texas jail cell, 
and the murders in between these deaths, haunt this first 
decade of the storm’s destruction and aftermath. The 
news media’s coverage of Hurricane Katrina created 
looters of human beings. There were orders to shoot 
those human beings on sight. This year, we have all been 
inundated with the photographs and video clips of human 
beings suffering and dying. We have all seen them: some 
in choke holds, others riddled with bullets. People 
hanged or laid out on the concrete. This year has been 
the endless looping on television of human beings who 
look like me, rendered black and dead. Ten years since 
Katrina and 10 years among the undead, I recall having 
had my humanity interrupted, my community made fod- 
der to a culture in which gazing upon our deaths is an act 
as simple as a few guilt-free clicks. These days, I share 
my culture with those who zoom their lenses in on me 
and my son — those who demand with point- and-shoots 
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to know if we are a part of tht festivities? 

The Maafa is a ceremonial gathering and proces- 
sion from Congo Square to the Mississippi River that 
has happened annually in New Orleans for the last 15 
years. Attendees are asked to wear all white to honor 
those who came to New Orleans via the transatlantic 
slave trade. The procession makes several stops through- 
out the Quarter. One purpose of the gathering is to say: 
We remember. The Maafa is a day for those of African 
descent to show up in places where our ancestors were 
bought and sold. It’s a day to let it be known that we have 
an account of what we’ve endured in this place. On the 
walk, I cannot help but reimagine the tens of thousands 
amassed at the Superdome, the Convention Center, 
those on rooftops, highways. Those people who were 
already dead, the bloated and defaced bodies that camera 
lenses could find, but help could not reach. 

At the conclusion of this year’s Maafa, we walked 
from the river through the Quarter, and a white man 
grabbed my friend’s shoulder. Shouting with a weird, ex- 
pectant grin on his face, he pressed: Hey! My girlfriend 
wants a picture of you. All night after this encounter, I was 
reminded of the memorabilia that peppers the French 
Quarter’s souvenir shops: the postcards featuring smiling 
black faces at the center of sunflowers or happily eating 
or chopping sugarcane. Also postcards of a more sacred 
variety. These are the relics of universities, museums, 
and lay collectors, postcards with the images of black 
lynching victims and the mobs responsible for their 
murders. Lately, I think daily of the people, the families, 
the Americans, who waited patiently for the arrival of 
these postcards in the mail. The people for whom these 
photographs served as a form of entertainment and a 
way to communicate shared values. I am willing my way 
through the new images of black death that accost us this 
year. I still do not know what to do with the ones that 
live in my memory. 


pathway to new and more resilient cities. We will not be 
the thing that bonds other humans to one another — the 
dead bodies to remind others to cherish their mortality. 
We are black and alive, still. This is the truth, despite 
what the pictures say. 

Now is not the time to cede the story of the past 10 
years, or the next. 

Recalling the summer of 2005, the first memory is 
heat. It was a hellish August. Already there were things 
I would have liked to forget. The New Orleans I grew 
up in was a strange and dangerous and exhilarating place 
to be. There were traps and pitfalls and early deaths. 
There was also no place like it on earth, and much to 
look forward to. I was a senior in college when Katrina 
came in from the Gulf of Mexico. The levees breached 
and topped, and MR-GO, a channel built to shorten the 
route from the Gulf of Mexico to the Industrial Canal, 
pushed a wall of water through all that I had ever known. 
Human beings were left behind to face this water. Some 
lived. More than 1,800 died, many of them drowned. 
Many others have died prematurely in the months and 
years that followed. 

Every day is a fight to make sense of the shape of my 
new existence. In the 10 years since, I have earned two 
degrees, become a mother, and buried my son’s father. I 
have grieved, fallen in love, been heartbroken, and moved 
more than a dozen times. Because I was raised black in 
New Orleans, I was taught many tricks on how to sur- 
vive — that even heartache can be cause to make pretty and 
celebrate. Here, despite all that has changed, the drums 
beat as they always have: a little something to help the 
children remember that we have been here a long time, 
and a long time ain’t going nowhere. I struggle against 
those in my city who say that with progress must come 
our erasure. I don’t know how long my city has for me, 
but every day that I remain, I am working, searching for a 
newer, truer meaning for the concept oi forward. ■ 


We are black 
and alive, 
still. This 
is the truth, 
despite what 
the pictures 
say. 


Residents stranded 

on the east side 
of the city get 
evacuation heip from 
voiunteers and iocai 
poiice in the days 
after the fiood. 


C URRENTLY, I RESIDE IN NEW ORLEANS’S 

rapidly gentrifying Fifth Ward/Mid-City 
neighborhood. Navigating it mostly on 
foot, I am always ridden by the recollec- 
tions of what was there before Katrina. All 
over the city are the places that no longer exist, the 
dimension of my childhood, adolescence, and early 
adulthood, the evidence of which has been mostly 
washed away. Lost to forever are still more human 
beings. Where did all the people who disappeared 
go? Ten years hasn’t been long enough to call any of 
them back across land or ether. It is something to be 
erased — or to be photographed like a relic while you’re 
still living. 

This 10-year anniversary is a crossroads, a time for 
all refugee-citizens to live in the fullness of what we re- 
member. I come from a people who have always asserted 
their right to assemble, to show up and be seen, to be 
counted as nations within a nation. Those of us who 
< remain in New Orleans are tasked with separating the 
i mere passage of time from ideas of progress, of hack and 
s better than ever. We are fighting the notion of death as a 




six occupied homes, a veritable metropolis in this corner 
of the community^In whatever direction Irvin points his 
red truck, he traverses entire blocks choked with vegeta- 
tion-, devoid of both houses and people. 

Ten years have passed since a series of catastrophic 
levee breaches caused the Lower Ninth Ward, along 
with most of New Orleans, to flood. The city, state, and 
federal governments have invested more than $600 mil- 
lion in the Lower Ninth, a relatively compact communi- 
ty that measures 20 by 25 blocks. Foundations have con- 
tributed tens of millions of dollars to the area. Brad Pitt 
alone has raised nearly $50 million through the Make 
It Right Foundation. Tens of thousands of volunteers 
have done work in the community. All of which raises the 


/ ■ ' BLOCK AND A HALF SEPARATE HENRY IRVIN S 

^ . house frojjv-the bayou that serves as the 

northe^rn-'bSrder of the Lower Ninth 
Ward in New Orleans. Modest single-' 
^ ■ family homes used to line both sides of 

Midiie street, before Hurricane Katrina hit in 2005. Today, 
^it’s all but empty. Irvin, a 79-year-old widower with two 
bad knees, has no neighbors between him and the bayou. . 
Facing in the other direction, Irvin stares into a similar 
solitude; There’s a falling- down house two lots away and 
a small Baptist church at the end of his block, but other- 
wise Irvin — a man often called the “mayor of the Lower 
Ninth Ward,” even by the city’s current mayor— lives 
here alone. One block over, on Tricon Street, there are' 
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The community's stalled recovery 
is a man-made disaster. 


empty lots remain a 
common sight. 
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question: Why do large stretches of the Lower Ninth 
still look as if the levees failed only a year ago? 

Simple economics has played a big part. Prior to 
Katrina, the Lower Ninth — a community sometimes 
referred to as “Backatown” — ^was home to many of the 
housekeepers, kitchen workers, and others who kept 
the tourism industry going in New Orleans. Another 
large share of its people were retirees who, like Irvin, 
lived on a fixed income. The average resident survived 
on $16,000 a year, and more than one in every three 
residents lived below the poverty line. 

But more than economics is at play in the stalled re- 
covery of this community, which was more than 98 percent 
black at the time of Katrina. The Lower Ninth has always 
been a place apart fi*om the rest of New Orleans, a small vil- 
lage rather than one neighborhood among many. Much of 
that is geography. The community is downriver fi*om Up- 
town and the French Quarter — as downriver as it is possible 
to be while remaining in New Orleans. The only way to get 
there is by bridge. The community’s personality before the 
storm felt more Mississippi Delta than big-city jazz. Residents 
raised chickens in the yard. They grew vegetables and fished 
for dinner. They tended to be country folks who went to bed 
a lot earlier than their city kin. “Before Katrina,” Irvin says, 
“I could tell you the name of everyone all the way fi'om the 
bridge on down.” 

While this separation made the Lower Nine, as resi- 
dents tend to call their neighborhood, a distinct and vibrant 
place, it also left it vulnerable when disaster struck. The 
shame is that a mix of misperceptions and racially informed 
myths about the Lower Ninth Ward set the stage for one 
misguided policy choice after another, at all levels of gov- 
ernment. Despite the well-meaning efforts of thousands of 
volunteers and hundreds of millions of dollars in private 
donations and public aid, the desolation of Henry Irvin’s 
community today is a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

J UST TWO WEEKS AETER KATRINA, WITH 8o PER- 
cent of New Orleans still underwater, the city’s 
emergency-operations director, Terry Ebbert, 
told a New York Times reporter as they flew 
over the Lower Ninth in a Black Hawk heli- 
copter: “There’s nothing out there that can be saved at all.” 
Two main streets bisect the neighborhood, Claiborne and 



Protesters block 

demolition equipment 
at a New Orleans 
public-housing 
complex in 2007. 


The Lower 
Ninth Ward’s 
desolation 
today is a 
self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 


St. Luke’s Church 

was located in an 
area of the Lower 
Ninth Ward written off 
by officials as beyond 
repair in the hours 
immediately after 
the flood. 



St. Claude avenues. The slice north of Claiborne, 
nearest to the levee breach, was decimated. But the 
part between Claiborne and St. Claude looked a lot 
like the rest of New Orleans, and the part between 
St. Claude and the Mississippi River (a community 
of historic houses called Holy Cross) looked better 
than many other sections of the city. Yet Ebbert and 
other key players in the recovery were already writ- 
ing off the neighborhood. Around the same time 
that Ebbert was up in the Black Hawk, Alphonso 
Jackson — ^who, as President George W. Bush’s sec- 
retary of housing and urban development, would 
play a central role in the city’s redevelopment — offered his 
own death sentence. After a meeting with then-mayor Ray 
Nagin, Jackson reported to the press: “I told him I think it 
would be a mistake to rebuild the Ninth Ward.” 

Home ownership in the Lower Ninth was high before 
Katrina — higher than in most other parts of the city. I once 
thought that neighborhood advocates had a tendency to re- 
peat this fact with an exasperating redundancy, but then I 
sat down in 2013 with Ryan Berni, the press secretary for 
New Orleans Mayor Mitch Landrieu, who came to office 
in 2010. More than seven years after Katrina, Berni told me 
that a “lack of home ownership in the community” was the 
main reason the Lower Ninth was still suffering. 

The community was certainly hardscrabble, a home 
to the working poor. But it was also home to strivers like 
Irvin, a college-educated son of the Lower Ninth who 
worked as a shop supervisor at a federal facility that built 
fighter jets. Yet in the days after the levees failed, the com- 
munity was cast as though it were little different from a 
run-down slum on the edge of some city in the developing 
world. “We weren’t even given the credit of being working- 
class people,” said Ronald Lewis, a retired streetcar repair- 
man whose home was flooded, in an interview with NPR’s 
Debbie Elliott. 

At least Kathleen Blanco, the white Democrat serving 
as Louisiana governor when Katrina hit, didn’t single out 
the Lower Ninth as a lost cause. But she was the architect 
of a recovery effort called Road Home, a federally funded 
program whose failures go a long way toward explaining 
the current state of the neighborhood, and of other parts 
of black New Orleans that are still far from a full recov- 
ery. Whether or not by design, this nearly $10 billion plan, 
billed as the largest housing-recovery program in the coun- 
try’s history, favored the middle class over the working class, 
and white communities over black ones. 

Blanco also engineered the state’s takeover of most of 
the city’s public schools, which made the governor respon- 
sible for another big policy failure after Katrina: neglecting 
to reopen the schools in many New Orleans communities, 
including the Lower Ninth — a basic prerequisite for fami- 
lies to return home. 

Jenga Mwendo, who was raised in the Lower Ninth, 
described it all as a “horrible snowball effect” that ensured 
her community would struggle to revive itself. Mwendo had 
bought a home in the Lower Ninth a month before Katrina. 
“The city said the Lower Ninth wasn’t coming back, so then 
it was, ‘Why bother rebuilding the schools there?”’ she said. 
“Businesses don’t want to come here, because how can they 
make money when there’s so few people living here? But 


people don’t want to come back because 
there’s no businesses. It was this crazy 
downward spiral.” 


E levation is destiny 
in New Orleans. That 
never seemed more 
obvious than in the 
months after Katrina, 
when the city openly debated the wis- 
dom of converting some of its lowest- 
lying communities back to swampland. 

“Shrink the footprint,” the outside 
experts advised. A city once home to 
more than 600,000 people, and which 
had already lost more than a quarter of 
its population in the decades of white 
flight that preceded the flood, needed 
“rightsizing.” Invariably, the Lower 
Ninth Ward was the first community 
mentioned — and sometimes the only example offered — by 
anyone believing that New Orleans needed to reduce its 
urban footprint. 

Yet the Lower Ninth isn’t particularly low-lying. Its name 
dates back to the construction, in the 1920s, of a shipping 
channel that cleaved the Ninth Ward in two, creating an Up- 
per Ninth and a Lower Ninth. Large stretches of New Or- 
leans are situated on land with a lower elevation; by contrast, 
much of the Lower Ninth is above sea level and outside the 
danger zones delineated on Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency flood maps. Lakeview, for instance, a prosper- 
ous white community that flooded after Katrina, has many 
areas with a lower elevation than the Lower Ninth. So, too, 
does New Orleans East, home to a large portion of the city’s 
black middle and upper classes. But the Lower Ninth was a 
less affluent black community at a time when city officials 
were worried that New Orleans didn’t have the resources to 
survive. Even Nagin made sure that everyone would assume 
the worst about the Lower Ninth when he said, erroneously, 
shortly after Katrina: “I don’t think it can ever be what it was, 
because it’s the lowest-lying area.” 

This false assumption — that the Lower Ninth was too 
vulnerable to rebuild — seemed to inform a series of policy 
decisions. Long after other flooded communities were re- 
opened, the Lower Ninth’s residents were barred from 
returning even to assess the damage. The city reopened 
Lakeview and New Orleans East approximately one month 
after the flood, while armed troops continued to stand guard 
at the bridges into the Lower Ninth. Three more months 
passed before the troops were ordered to stand down and 
residents were allowed to visit their homes. A few weeks 
later, the city announced that it would start bulldozing in 
the Lower Ninth, sparking a legal battle that dragged on for 
months. Locals recognized that many homes needed to be 
demolished, but these people were also scattered across the 
country in the wake of the storm and wanted time to at least 
pick through the remains in search of mementos that might 
have survived. 

The Lower Ninth was also the last neighborhood in 
New Orleans to have its electricity restored. It was the last 
place in New Orleans to have drinking water. The first 


FEMA trailers didn’t arrive in the area until around June — 
more than six months after people in other communities got 
theirs, allowing them to start working on their homes. By 
that point, people all over the city had already been meet- 
ing for months to set priorities in rebuilding their flooded 
neighborhoods. “It was the people with means who got back 
to the city first,” said Greta Gladney, a local policy advocate 
whose roots in the Lower Ninth extend back four genera- 
tions, “and they were the ones making the decisions.” 

K atrina was a major disaster, but 
people saw opportunity in the ruins — 
including those eager to remake the 
city’s public schools. Two years ear- 
lier, the state had created a Recovery 
School District (RSD) to take over failing schools around 
Louisiana. But a body intended to serve as temporary 
custodian over a few schools at a time was given control of 
most of the district’s more than 100 schools shortly after 
Katrina. “The storm gave us the perfect opportunity to 
rebuild the school system from the ground up,” former 
governor Blanco told me. “And I was intent on seizing that 
opportunity.” 

This meant placing a white-majority board based in Ba- 
ton Rouge in charge of a district that was 94 percent black 
at the time of Katrina. The new superintendent had been an 
elementary-school teacher in Baton Rouge and didn’t seem 
to know the city, so Hilda Young, an administrator in the Or- 
leans Parish School District (at least until she and every oth- 
er district employee were fired en masse), offered to give her 
a driving tour. “She knew nothing about the city, so I wanted 
to at least show her where the schools were,” Young said. 
“But there was no interest.” Nor was there any public debate 
about whether to rebuild any schools in the Lower Ninth 
Ward, Young added — only a shrugging disregard whenever 
local school officials approached someone in Baton Rouge. 

Neighborhood organizers were left trying to open the 
schools themselves. Less than two months after Katrina, the 
principal of the Lower Ninth’s Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Elementary School, Doris Hicks, and her staff were already 
plotting their return in time for the start of the next aca- 



Some new homes 

have been built in 
the Lower Ninth 
Ward, but the area 
nearest the levee 
breach remains 
largely unchanged 
since Katrina. 
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the Lower 
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‘Why bother 
buiiding 
schoois?’^^ 

— Jenga Mwendo, 
resident 
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demic calendar. Their old school sat derelict on Claiborne 
Avenue, a half-dozen blocks from the levee breach. They ap- 
pealed to the state for an alternate site while they refurbished 
the old one. The RSD assigned them to a moldy building 
with peeling paint, in such lousy shape that it had already 
been shuttered before the storm (“The rodents were prob- 
ably saying, ‘You moving into our school?’” Hicks joked), so 
King Elementary held its first day of classes on the school’s 
front steps. “Teachers had lessons, gave homework,” said 
Hicks, who grew up in the Lower Ninth. “Hot 
breakfast every day, hot lunch. I wanted the 
world to see: We’re ready to educate our chil- 
dren of color. But we seemed to be the only 
ones who cared about really doing that.” 

An outside engineering firm had deemed the 
school’s original building structurally sound, but 
that didn’t seem to matter to education officials 
in Baton Rouge: The Recovery School District 
declared the building a hazard and ordered it 
razed. “Their attitude was, ‘The mayor is going 
to green-space the neighborhood anyway,”’ said Young, who 
was helping Hicks revive King Elementary. “That’s when we 
realized they didn’t want us to open. That’s when we realized 
they didn’t want any of the schools in the Lower Ninth to 
reopen.” 

Rather than accept the state’s verdict, Hicks reached out 
to Common Ground, a group founded immediately after the 
storm by Malik Rahim, a former Black Panther who lived in a 
part of the city that had not flooded. Common Ground mobi- 
lized the volunteers needed to clean and gut the school. Two 
police officers were standing in fi*ont of the school on the day 
that 250 volunteers showed up, but Hicks had the support of 
the local sheriff. “We just cut those big padlocks off all the 
doors, and everybody got to work,” she said. The next fight — 
over a new high school for the area to replace the one that had 
been destroyed — ^would stretch on for years. 

H enry irvin lives north oe Claiborne, 
in the hardest-hit section of the Lower 
Ninth. His solidly built brick house was 
nearly 20 blocks from the levee breach, 
but it was still in the flood zone. “This 
here is the lowest-lying part of the neighborhood,” Irvin 
says. “You can’t see it with the human eye, but water’ll show 
you when it rains.” 

Irvin is a light-skinned black man with blue eyes, a grav- 
elly voice, and a penchant for telling the truth even if people 
don’t want to hear it. (Of one local politician, for instance, 
he quips: “Light, bright, and wants to be white.”) Irvin’s 
family first moved to the Lower Ninth when he was a teen- 
ager. He’s an Air Eorce veteran with degrees in account- 
ing and business administration from Dillard University, a 
historically black college in New Orleans. He made a good 
living working first for Boeing and then for Lockheed Mar- 
tin, but he was a married father of three, always hustling to 
make extra money. “I did anything legal to make a dollar,” 
Irvin says. After a janitor friend taught him how to strip and 
buff a floor, he bought a buffer and earned extra money for 
years doing floors at night and on weekends. 

Irvin was fortunate: Unlike many in the Lower Ninth, he 
carried flood insurance and had money in the bank. Confi- 
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dent that he had enough money to rebuild, he asked EEMA 
to deliver a trailer to his property. Irvin claims he was told 
that the government wasn’t placing any trailers in his corner 
of the Lower Ninth, so instead he shared a 300-square-foot 
EEMA trailer with his son in another part of the city while 
a crew worked on his home. He moved back into his house 
in March 2008, on what would have been his 5 1st wedding 
anniversary. (His wife died in 1993.) 

Theoretically, Irvin’s neighbors should have started moving 
back by then, too. The federally funded, state-run 
Road Home program had been designed to make 
stricken homeowners financially whole — to help 
people who might have gotten some insurance 
money, but not enough to rebuild. However, the 
program was undermined by the fact that payouts 
were determined by the pre-Katrina value of a 
home, not the post-Katrina rebuilding costs. 

*■ As designed. Road Home paid as much as 
I ■ $150,000 to a homeowner to make up the differ- 

* ^ ence between a home’s appraised value and the 
insurance payments. Eor example, a Lakeview couple who 
received a $200,000 insurance check on a 2,000-square-foot 
home valued at $350,000 would get the full $150,000 differ- 
ence from Road Home, while a Lower Ninth Ward couple 
who received a $40,000 insurance check on a 1,200-square- 
foot home valued at $70,000 would receive $30,000 from 
Road Home. But rehabbing a house cost roughly $100 a 
square foot in post-Katrina New Orleans, whether in Lakev- 
iew, where home prices were high, or in the Lower Ninth, 
where they were low. So it would cost our Lower Ninth 
couple somewhere around $120,000 to rehabilitate their 
home — nearly double the money from insurance and Road 
Home combined. 

Ironically, Road Home also turned the Lower Ninth’s 
history of home ownership against it. It was a community in 
which homes had been passed down over generations, fi'om 
grandparents and great-grandparents. Yet qualifying for a 
Road Home payment meant enduring an arduous and rigid 
bureaucratic process that required applicants to demonstrate 
clear proof that they owned a property — something many 
families could no longer easily produce. And without a paper 
trail proving ownership, a homeowner received nothing. 

Charging that Road Home discriminated against Afri- 
can-American homeowners, housing advocates sued both 
the federal government and the state in 2008. To pressure 
the government into settling, a federal judge announced in 
2010 that he was inclined to rule in favor of the plaintiffs. By 
that point, however, the state had spent all but $500 million 
of the program’s more than $10 billion. In 201 1, the Obama 
administration settled the suit, and the state agreed to pay 
out an additional $62 million to some homeowners. 

T he eirst volunteers descending on 
the Lower Ninth proved critical in helping a 
neighborhood that many didn’t see as worth 
saving. Legions of Common Ground volun- 
teers, nearly all of them out-of-town whites, 
helped locals gut more than 3,000 homes and churches in the 
Ninth Ward, solidarity, not charity, declared a sign spray- 
painted with the group’s motto. A row of empty lots in the 
Upper Ninth was converted into a one-stop hurricane-relief 
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center, where volunteers handed out bleach to help home- 
owners kill the mold that had become a menace in flood- 
damaged houses, and established a tool-lending library that 
included sledgehammers, crowbars, and respirators. 

Over time, nonproflts began setting up shop in the 
Lower Ninth, aided by the outside cash that rained down 
on New Orleans after Katrina. “There was this giant wave 
of philanthropy rushing to town,” said Carey Shea, who was 
working for the Rockefeller Foundation at the time, “and a 
lot of it ended up in the Lower Ninth.” Willie Calhoun, a 
resident who was involved in the fight to bring more schools 
to the area, counted 52 nonproflts working there. Organi- 
zations formed to help fight for better food access in the 
area; groups were created to house volunteers. Others fo- 
cused on reclaiming the bayou, a once-thriving wetland that 
now looks like a stagnant swamp, or funded those seeking to 
create art or performances that pointed the way to a more 
healthy recovery. The rapper Lil Wayne, a New Orleans na- 
tive, and the philanthropic arm of Mountain Dew contrib- 
uted money to open a skateboard park. 

Yet despite this outpouring, precious little of the outside 
money was used to address the community’s biggest, most ba- 
sic needs: housing and schools. Common Ground tried get- 
ting into the home-building business. “Drive around — ^we still 
need thousands of houses,” said Thom Pepper, the group’s 
executive director. But Common Ground would build only 
10 houses in the Lower Ninth before shifting its focus to job 
training, wetland restoration, and the legal clinic it operates 
in the neighborhood. “It’s important for an organization to 
figure out its strengths,” Pepper said. 

From the start. Brad Pitt, a self-described “architecture 
junkie,” was focused on building houses. The actor started 
showing up regularly after Katrina, offering the promise 
of green homes (all certified “platinum” by the US Green 
Building Council’s LEED program) that would never cost a 
resident more than 30 percent of his or her income. Under 
pressure from locals, Pitt agreed to focus his attention on the 
streets closest to the levee breach, where few houses had been 
left standing. He threw in $5 million of his own money and 
then started hitting up his rich friends. In March 2008 — the 
same month that Henry Irvin moved back home — former 
president Bill Clinton showed up for a groundbreaking cer- 
emony for the first of Pitt’s Make It Right houses. Until then. 
Pepper said, city officials wouldn’t even commit to bringing 
streetlights or street signs to the area. 

This is not to say that Pitt’s houses haven’t stirred up 
criticism. Residents living in a Make It Right home tend to 
feel something like love, but Henry Irvin is among those 
not impressed with the strangely shaped, pastel-colored 
shotgun homes. “They’re the ugliest houses I’ve ever 
seen,” Irvin says. 

But the main complaint voiced about the Make It Right 
houses is economic rather than aesthetic. People roll their 
eyes at the spread between home prices in the Lower 
Ninth and Make It Right’s costs. The first houses that Pitt’s 
group built cost more than $400,000 each to construct, in 
a neighborhood where home prices are closer to $100,000. 
The group claims it has gotten the cost per home down to 
between $180,000 and $220,000, but that doesn’t include 
the organization’s considerable overhead. By contrast, in 
Gentilly, a black middle-class neighborhood also devas- 


tated by flooding, a nonprofit set up by Barnes & Noble 
mogul Len Riggio has built more than 150 homes for $30 
million, or $200,000 a home, including overhead. 

T he lower ninth is saeer today than 
it was 10 years ago. The federal govern- 
ment has closed the Mississippi River-Gulf 
Outlet Canal, or MR-GO, an underused, 
76-mile waterway built 40 years earlier to 
spare ships from navigating the twists of the Mississippi 
River to get through southern Louisiana. Two federal judg- 
es have ruled that MR-GO was in part responsible for the 
flooding of the Lower Ninth and St. Bernard Parish. The 
US Army Corps of Engineers spent roughly $1 billion on 
a 1. 8-mile surge barrier that should help fortify the Lower 
Ninth from future flooding. 

Even so, Irvin is taking no chances. He still has no carpet- 
ing, and the art and pictures on his walls are hung with tape 
or tacks. “You could say I’m feeling a little skeptical about our 
government and the promises they make,” he says. 

Yet he has seen progress in the last few years. The city 
finally opened a new FEMA-financed fire station in the 
Lower Ninth, and in May, dignitaries were again in the 
neighborhood to celebrate the opening of a community 
center on Claiborne, also paid for with FEMA money. A 
new high school is expected to be ready next year. Even the 
roads promise to improve: In 201 1, Mayor Landrieu dedi- 
cated $45 million from the city’s FEMA Recovery Roads 
Program to street repairs in the Lower Ninth. The Lower 
Ninth Ward Homeownership Association has created a 
“House the 9” program to help locals get their fair share 
of a little more than $100 million in Road Home-related 
money that’s still available. 

The Holy Cross corner of the Lower Ninth is doing rela- 
tively well today. But that’s partly because newcomers, many 
of them white, are moving in: Holy Cross has regained an 
estimated 7 5 percent of its pre-Katrina population count, ac- 
cording to the New Orleans Data Center. Yet 10 years after 
the storm, the rest of the Lower Ninth has only 36 percent 
of its pre-Katrina population. Maybe the miracle is that 
there’s even a Lower Ninth Ward to speak of today, Irvin 
says: “They never wanted us to come back.” ■ 
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—Henry Irvin, resident 
of the Lower Ninth 
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The Johnson C. Lockett Elementary School sustained 

significant damage during the fiood and, in 2007, stiii 
awaited repairs. Residents of the Upper Ninth Ward 
attempted to save the schooi, but it was one of thousands 
of structures marked for demoiition. 
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Promts 


by KAREN GADBOIS 

A LETHA DUNCAN OPPOSED THE DEMOLITION OE 

the historic Johnson C. Lockett Elementary 
School after Hurricane Katrina flooded its 
first floor and damaged the roof. She came 
around after state and city officials promised 
that a new school would rise in its place to anchor her corner 
of the Upper Ninth Ward. Now, seven years after Lockett 
was torn down, the block where it stood remains empty 
Throughout New Orleans, there are plenty of lots just 
like it. Corner stores, shotgun doubles, and Creole cottages 
were all torn down, with promises to build something better. 
And while there are scattered examples of such rebirth, most 
of the lots are overgrown and littered. The Nation, in part- 
nership with the news website The 
Lens, is documenting the current 
state of dozens of properties where 
buildings were demolished after 
the flood. We’ll be publishing im- 
ages and vignettes of these places 
later this month on TheNation 
.com to mark Hurricane Ka- 
trina’s 10-year anniversary. 

The E.A. Christy-designed 
Lockett elementary school 
was built in 1933 for African-American children. Ruby 
Bridges attended kindergarten there before becoming, 
in 1960, one of the first black students in Louisiana to 
integrate a public school. (That’s her in the famous Nor- 
man Rockwell painting The Problem We All Live With) 
Lockett was never reopened after Katrina. When I saw 
it in 2007, the building was obviously damaged, but it didn’t 
seem beyond repair. However, the state-run Recovery 
School District listed it among the city’s “severely damaged” 
schools and tagged it for demolition. A district employee 
suggested that the school, built with substandard materi- 
als, was the legacy of a racist, two-tiered education system. 

Duncan worried that if the school was torn down, a new 
one wouldn’t be built to replace it. She was right: Lock- 
ett ended up on a long list of schools to be renovated or 
rebuilt, along with other projects that hadn’t been funded. 
Later, it was removed from the list entirely. “We were 
PROMISED that Lockett would be rebuilt,” Duncan wrote 
in an e-mail. “People returning to New Orleans either 
to visit or stay would cry when they saw Lockett gone.” 
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New movements bloom in a city with a long history of defiance. 


Protesters march 

in New Orleans in 
December 2005, 
as black residents 
challenge the unequal 
distribution of 
rebuilding aid. 


by JORDAN FLAHERTY 


T he evening oe Wednesday, may 20, was a night like any other 
in a town that, despite its near-demise a decade ago, persists 
as this country’s heating heart of creative chaos. By 6:30, the 
bars on Frenchmen Street were clinking to life. Around the 
city, Walter “Wolfman” Washington, the TBC Brass Band, 
and Delfeayo Marsalis were among the world-class musicians 
preparing for weekly gigs. Tourists were already filling the strip 
clubs and daiquiri shops of Bourbon Street and the trendy res- 
taurants of the recently gentrified Bywater neighborhood. And in Mid-City, 
in front of the First Grace United Methodist Church, a couple of women 
stood beside tables selling tacos and mondongo (pork-belly soup) to an 
in ter generational mix of Latino families. 

The families were on their way to the church for the 
weekly gathering of the Congress of Day Laborers. El 
Congreso, as it’s called for short, fights for equal treat- 
ment for the city’s recent Latino immigrants, and every 
Wednesday as many as 400 members come together to 
discuss ways to solve problems as varied as wage theft and 
deportation. As they settled into the pews, Leticia Casildo 
kicked off the meeting with a fiery call to action: “jFuera 
la migra de Louisiana !" — or, “Kick the immigration- 
enforcement agents out of Louisiana!” 

There was no chanting at the BreakOUT meeting just 
over a mile away, in a former produce warehouse that is 
now a collection of artists’ studios and offices, but there 
was laughter. BreakOUT is an LGBTQ criminal-justice 
reform organization, and on this evening, a dozen trans- 
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gender and gender-nonconforming young people were 
working and gossiping, creating a safe space behind a door 
with a welcome mat that read: come back with a war- 
rant. The room felt like a mix of social club and office. 

A meeting started with a countdown exercise that looked 
like a fi-ee-form dance party, but soon those gathered got 
down to the business of assigning tasks for an event on the 
coming weekend. “Sometimes, Fll just be so blown away 
to see how strong these youth are and how they constantly 
just keep fighting,” says Milan Nicole Sherry, 24, one of 
BreakOUT’s founding members and now a staffer. “They 
don’t take no for an answer.” 

The rebel spirit continued about half an hour later 
and a few miles uptown, as roughly 100 people sat in a 
wide circle inside a Unitarian Church. The multiracial 
group, called Gulf South Rising, had come together to 
discuss grassroots responses to the anniversary of Hur- 
ricane Katrina. Its members were frustrated with the of- 
ficial commemorations, which are designed to highlight 
the city’s resilience and which, critics say, work to obscure 
and conceal the systemic injustices at play. 

That’s a theme that was picked up, like a relay baton, 
at another meeting back in Mid-City, of a group of most- § 
ly young white activists from an antiracist organization | 
called European Dissent. Founded in the 1990s, when i 
Klansman David Duke ran for governor of Louisiana, the y 
group has more active members now than at any point in § 
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its history. Many of its members moved here in the past 
few months and are concerned about their contribution 
to the displacement that’s defined the city since Katrina. 
On the evening’s agenda: strategies to fight gentrification. 

This is New Orleans 10 years after Hurricane Ka- 
trina — a town of ferment and possibility, open wounds 
and agitation. It is whiter, wealthier, and smaller than it 
was on August 28, 2005. Around 100,000 black residents 
are still displaced, scattered to places unknown; hous- 
ing prices continue to rise rapidly, pushing out those 
trying to get by on jobs in the city’s low-paying tourism 
economy. But despite the violence represented by these 
changes, or perhaps because of them. New Orleans has 
also seen a rise in coordinated resistance. More people 
have been organizing, taking to the streets, and risking 
arrest than at any other time in recent history. 

T here’s a longstanding myth that people 
in New Orleans spend their nights — and days — 
partying too hard to protest. Yet it’s far closer to 
the truth to say that many observers have been 
too enamored of the city’s festive culture to notice 
the undercurrent of resistance it’s always had. 

The history of New Orleans is, in many ways, a story 
of resistance — of music born against a backdrop of slav- 
ery and Jim Crow, dancing alongside death, community 
in the face of assault, and a general refusal to conform to 
the bias, hierarchies, and even temporal demands of the 
rest of the country. In fact, it’s possible to argue that the 
city’s mere existence — ^with its defiant African and Carib- 
bean traditions, maintained inside the fortress of white 
America — is itself a form of resistance, or at least a kind 
of queer defiance. 

“There has been a consistent history of resistance in 
this city,” says Malcolm Suber, a community organizer 
and adjunct professor at the Southern University at New 
Orleans. “Hopefully, we can pass it on.” 

In the last few years. New Orleanians of all ages and 
backgrounds have been on the move, parading through 
the streets in an effort to wring some justice from the 
warped post-recovery landscape. Students have led 
walkouts from multiple high schools in response to zero- 
tolerance discipline policies and the firing of black teach- 
ers. Hundreds of musicians and supporters have taken 
over City Hall to protest a noise ordinance that would 
muffle their music. Displaced public-housing residents 
have marched through the streets, demanding jobs in 
the federally funded rebuilding of their neighborhoods. 
And recent immigrants, some undocumented, have 
braved arrest to protest deportations. In June, more than 
100 white antiracist activists joined a rally and teach-in 
against white supremacy and displacement. 

At the same time that the movements for black lives, 
fair wages, and workers’ rights have spread across the 
country, the people of New Orleans have reflected these 
national struggles back in their own uncommon style. 
Days after Michael Brown was killed in Ferguson last 
year, scores of young black men and women and teens 
marched into a French Quarter police station and held a 
rally — inside the station. Transgender youth of color led 
the city’s first major transgender-rights march. At least 


600 Palestinians and their allies marched through downtown New Orleans 
to protest US support for the Israeli occupation. And fast- food workers led 
demonstrations inside their restaurants. 

This moment can be understood as a legacy of the storm — or perhaps a 
legacy of the storm’s legacy. In the same way that many activists in the Black 
Lives Matter and Occupy movements say their political awakening grew out of 
the frustration they felt with the lack of change in the Obama era, many activ- 
ists here say that the period of planning and rebuilding after Katrina showed 
them they needed to fight for this city, or it would be taken away from them. 

“I think that within our communities, we have our own solutions,” says 
Tiane Oliver, a 17-year-old student who was baptized into the world of activ- 
ism after the hurricane. Oliver has spent much of the past decade pushing 
back against the charter-school movement that has tried to rebuild the city’s 
school system around a new nonunion model beyond the control of the lo- 
cally elected school board. She believes that, although formidable private in- 
terests have used the disaster as an opportunity to seize power from residents 
over the past 10 years, the tide is turning. “We have this within all of us.” 

T he surge oe organizing by residents like Oliver has certainly 
led to some real victories. Because of El Congreso’s work, the New 
Orleans city jail became the first in the Deep South to refuse coopera- 
tion with Immigration and Customs Enforcement requests to detain 
undocumented suspects who would otherwise be released. The group 
has also helped to win citywide protections against wage theft by employers 
and harassment by police. When protest loses its punch, people are building 
alternative structures like the community land trust in Mid-City, part of a 
strategy to keep prices affordable in the rapidly gentrify- 
ing neighborhood. 

Yet what makes this moment interesting is not mere- 
ly the passion of nightly organizing meetings, but the 
particular style of organizing that has grown out of the 
city’s Creole, urban mix. Today’s organizing takes lessons 
learned after the storm and mixes them with a culture 
born from decades of black-led resistance to white su- 
premacy, producing something at once familiar and new. 
Music is often involved; so are food, conversation, and a 
deep commitment to consensus and community building, 
which often takes place through sharing personal histo- 
ries, in a process born during the civil-rights movement. 

This approach was evident as El Congreso’s meeting 
kicked into gear that late spring night. After the call- 
and-response warm-up, the meeting turned into a Paulo 
Freire-style workshop, with community members acting 
out the role of the cops who have harassed them, while 
others ran the gantlet in a taglike game that emphasizes 
the combined threats from different law-enforcement 
agencies. This was followed by announcements, with or- 
ganizers encouraging members to take part in an upcom- 
ing Black Lives Matter protest, and a theater production 
performed by transgender and gender-nonconforming 
black youth from BreakOUT. 

El Congreso is serious about working in coalitions, 
especially with the city’s black majority, which was pitted 
against Latino workers in the months after Hurricane Ka- 
trina. It’s part of a broader push to build power among 
the city’s disenfranchised people of color, a goal shared by 
other groups like BreakOUT, which informally describes 
its close alliance with El Congreso as “ride or die.” 

“The fight that I actually grew up hearing is that 
‘these Latinos or these Mexicans are coming here to 
steal our work,”’ says Toya Lewis, a former public- 
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housing resident who organizes with both Stand With 
Dignity, an organization of low-wage black workers, 
and BYPlOO, which challenges police violence. “But 
that’s not the real fight,” she adds. “And we work to- 
gether to show who is oppressing us: Who is locking 
black workers out of work? Who is taking Latino work- 
ers into work and exploiting them? It ain’t none of us 
looking at each other.” 

F rom its earliest days as one oe most brutal 
sites in the global slave trade. New Orleans has 
existed atop a substrate of toxic racism — of bloody 
massacres, free-roaming hate, and government- 
backed discrimination. The official state violence 
of slavery had barely ended when, in July of 1866, white 
rioters used the excuse of a black political convention in 
downtown’s Mechanics’ Institute to kill dozens of peo- 
ple. Eight years later, the Crescent City White League 
militia led an armed uprising in New Orleans aimed at 
ending Reconstruction. 

The violence continued down through the decades — 
through the Mississippi floods of 1927, when local offi- 
cials dynamited a section of the levees outside New Or- 
leans, displacing hundreds of thousands of black residents 
throughout the region; through the rise of a corrupt and 
brutal police force that often operated like a criminal 
gang; through desegregation and resegregation, and re- 
peated outbursts by terrorist hate groups like the Ku Klux 
Klan. As recently as 1980, the police were accused of un- 
leashing a reign of terror in the housing projects of New 
Orleans’s Algiers neighborhood after a white officer was 
shot. Four black residents were killed and dozens more 
were beaten or tortured. In 2000, David Duke marched 
proudly through New Orleans, Confederate flag waving 
above him, as a participant in the Irish-Italian parade. 

This was the crucible in which the city’s long tradition 
of resistance was forged — sometimes militant, some- 
times nonviolent, sometimes subversive, often against grisly odds. In 1811, 
just outside New Orleans, one of the largest uprisings of enslaved people in 
US history marched downriver in a revolutionary campaign to create a black 
republic. And it was New Orleans that managed to create the first integrated 
public-school system in the South — a system more integrated than many 
schools across the United States are today — even as marauding bands like 
the Crescent City White League militia continued their efforts to intimidate 
black residents. 

In the 1960s, many of the most infamous battles of the civil-rights era hap- 
pened in other states, but New Orleans had strong chapters of the NAACP and 
CORE, supported by an infi'astructure of one of the largest labor movements in 
the South. It was this civil-rights infrastructure that campaigned to reintegrate 
the school system in 1960, when the images of 6-year-old Ruby Bridges and an- 
gry white mobs became iconic. And it was this same infrastructure that, in 1963, 
helped mobilize 10,000 Afi^ican- Americans (and 300 white allies) to march on 
City Hall to demand equality, integration, and an end to police violence. 

Kalamu ya Salaam still leans on the lessons he absorbed as a young person 
in the civil-rights movement. “I remember, as a high-school student, spend- 
ing afternoons and weekends going door to door, doing voter registrations, 
and sitting down and talking to people,” he says. “Spend 45 minutes in a 
home sometime. You do that for three or four months running, you don’t see 
people as abstractions anymore.” 

For Salaam, like many others. Hurricane Katrina was a continuation of the 
city’s gnarled history of racial injustice. Once again, levees broke, black com- 
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munities were displaced, police and vigilantes declared 
open season. The recovery was also shaped along the lines 
of race and gender — ^with attacks on the teachers union, 
public housing, and black political power itself. In the con- 
text of a history of whites using violence to retain control 
of city government, the violence of post-Katrina seemed 
uncannily familiar. Then again, so has the response. 

L ike salaam, tiane Oliver began her activism 
young — ^when she was 9 years old. But while 
Salaam got his training amid the tumult of the 
civil-rights era, Oliver got hers amid the turmoil 
that followed Katrina. 

Oliver’s home and possessions were destroyed in the 
flooding. Her family moved several times in the year 
after the storm, trying to find somewhere safe that was 
still near the school that Oliver attended in New Orleans 
East. Her school was one of the few stable things in that 
unstable time, and one of a handful still under supervi- 
sion of the local school board. When her family learned 
that the school was going to be taken over by the state’s 
Recovery School District and that its fate was uncertain, 
they attended a community meeting on the subject. 

Oliver didn’t yet grasp all that was going on, but she 
knew that she wanted to keep going to her school. She 
raised her hand and asked state schools superintendent 
Paul Pas tor ek, “Do you know what it’s like to have your 
home destroyed? The only place I know is my school. 
When I’m here, I know where everything is.” The mood 
in the room shifted. The shouting stopped. And the 
school stayed under local control. 

The anger and frustration after Hurricane Katrina 
spurred a wave of activism across the city. Neighbor- 
hood-association meetings were standing room only. 
The planning process seemed threatening and destabi- 
lizing, with some residents unsure if they would have 
their electricity and running water restored, or if their 
neighborhood would be declared a “green space.” The 
mayor and City Council hired separate planners, and 
several processes were under way simultaneously. 

“Everything was happening so fast, and the commu- 
nity’s input was not acknowledged,” says Nakita Shavers, 
communication coordinator for the Justice and Beyond 
coalition. “A lot of the organizations we have today were 
created in that post-Katrina moment of crisis.” 

El Congreso, founded in 2006, was one of those or- 
ganizations. So was VAYLA (the Vietnamese-American 
Young Leaders Association), formed by young people 
in Oliver’s New Orleans East neighborhood; Rethink 
(short for Kids Rethink New Orleans Schools), an orga- 
nization led by high-school and middle-school students 
fighting for education equity; and Silence Is Violence, 
a criminal-justice reform organization cofounded by 
Shavers after her brother was murdered. For these or- 
ganizers young and old, activism is part of their identity 
as New Orleanians, and the changes they’ve seen after 
Katrina make them want to fight harder. 

“There is a fierce oppositional stance at the core of 
black New Orleans culture,” says Kalamu ya Salaam. “I’d 
rather struffde in New Orleans than kick back in New 
York.” ■ 
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T here are two quotes erom September 2, 2005, that 
have become fixtures in our cultural and political lan- 
guage, and each sums up the ways in which Americans 
with differing perspectives came to view the disaster of 
Hurricane Katrina. The first is from George W. Bush: 
Five days after Katrina tore through the Gulf Coast region, 
the president landed in Louisiana facing heavy criticism for his 
administration’s slow response to the devastation. Touring the 
state with FEMA director Michael Brown — the only person 
who’d been more heavily criticized for the government’s inad- 
equate response — Bush turned to the man he’d placed in charge 
of disaster relief and said, “Brownie, you’re doing a heckuva 
job.” Part of Bush’s appeal had always been his folksiness, but 
it offered no solace here. His comment only served to further 
exemplify his ineptitude. 

The other quote — what Bush would later call the worst mo- 
ment of his presidency — came at an unexpected time from a 
rather unexpected source. 

Later that same evening, after Bush’s “heckuva job” com- 
ment, NBC did what television networks do during times of 
disaster and hosted a celebrity telethon. Faith Hill, Harry Con- 
nick Jr., Claire Danes, Hilary Swank, Lindsay Lohan, Leonardo 
DiCaprio, and others stood before an audience of millions, ac- 
companied by the pictures of despair that were still streaming 
from the gulf — New Orleans in particular. 

Also invited was Kanye West, one of the more popular en- 
tertainers in the country at the time. He was paired with Mike 
Myers, famous for his performances as Austin Powers and as the 
voice of Shrek. Myers read from a teleprompter about the suffer- 
ing in New Orleans, attempting to build up sympathy before the 
big ask. When it was West’s turn, he deviated from the script and 
started speaking from his heart. 

“I hate the way they portray us in the media,” Kanye said. 
“You see a black family, it says, ‘They’re looting.’ You see a white 
family, it says, ‘They’re looking for food.’ And, you know, it’s 
been five days because most of the people are black. . . . America 
is set up to help the poor, the black people, the less well-off, as 
slow as possible.” 

Myers attempted to rebound, returning to the teleprompter 
script. The folks in the control room at NBC must have been 
hoping that West would do the same. Perhaps they weren’t fa- 
miliar with his brash reputation, or perhaps they thought he 
would rein himself in, in service of charity. But Kanye wasn’t 
done: He still needed to deliver what would become one of my 
generation’s greatest moments of live television. Speaking as if 
he were reading from the teleprompter, his cadence straddling 
the line between stiff and natural, he looked straight into the 
camera and said, “George Bush doesn’t care about black people.” 

Had this happened even five years earlier, it would have been 
newsy fodder for comedians and might even have made its way 
into some year-end retrospectives. But it would also have receded 
more easily into a cultural footnote, a had-to-see-it-to-believe-it 
moment in television. In September 2005, however, millennials 
were already taking more direct control of our media diets; we 
were deciding for ourselves which moments were fleeting and 
which were definitive. YouTube had launched earlier that year 
and was already starting to catch on; the idea of the Internet pro- 
viding video on demand was becoming more of the norm. I was 
back on campus for my second year of college when this tele- 
thon aired, and for weeks afterward, if someone mentioned that 
they had missed Kanye ’s declaration, another person would open 
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a laptop, conduct a quick Google search, and pull up 
the video for a crowd of onlookers. Facehook, founded 
the previous year, didn’t yet support video links, but we 
could all post on one another’s walls some variation of 
jokes involving West, Bush, or not caring about black 
people. With these new technological possibilities, and 
the most succinct political statement of the year. West 
was able to further ingratiate himself with a generation 
of young people who already loved his music, but who 
now had, in him, our first relatable expression of black 
rage on a national stage. 

B lack rage, as a political message, had all but 
disappeared from the cultural and political land- 
scape by the time my generation came of age. 
The aspirations of the black political class had 
shifted from the anger that animated the civil- 
rights and Black Power era to seeking influence through 
electoral politics, where black rage does not translate 
into votes. Jesse Jackson had gone from agitator and 
organizer to presidential candidate, while Oakland, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Baltimore, New York, and many 
other cities had voted their first black mayors into office, 
and Douglas Wilder, in my home state of Virginia, had 
become the nation’s first elected black governor. The 
Rev. A1 Sharpton could still command media attention, 
but his expressions of rage were diluted by his celebrity- 
activist status and the larger-than-life persona that made 
him a prime target for caricature. 

The world of hip-hop that West came out of had also 
long since excised political anger in favor of narratives 
of material wish fiilfillment. Of course, there were al- 
ways artists like Dead Prez and the Coup, groups with 
a radical, socialist Black Power message, but the days 
of Public Enemy and NWA selling millions of records 
of uncut black rage and becoming part of mainstream 
American culture were no more. Whereas Ice Cube had 
once crashed the Billboard charts with an album featuring 
the song “I Wanna Kill [Uncle] Sam,” by the time Kanye 
West reached prominence, most rappers were searching 
for an “In da Club” clone. 

That’s what was important about West’s “George 
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Bush doesn’t care about black people” comment. This 
kind of rhetorical expression of black rage was mar- 
ginalized throughout most of the relatively prosperous 
1990s, when there was no longer a Reagan or a Bush 
to serve as an identifiable enemy, and the nation’s chil- 
dren were being taught that racism was essentially over 
because we were committed to celebrating multicul- 
turalism. 

The second Bush proved an easier foil than his Dem- 
ocratic predecessor, but his historic appointments of 
Colin Powell and Condoleezza Rice gave him the sort 
of symbolic cover we’ve come to accept as evidence that 
racism is a nonfactor. In 2001, when Bush took office, a 
Gallup poll showed that 32 percent of black people be- 
lieved that “relations between blacks and whites” would 
eventually be worked out, and by 2004 that number had 
risen to 43 percent. 

Black rage, at its most potent, cuts through that kind 
of bullshit. Black rage announces itself at the Women’s 
Convention in Akron, Ohio, and says, “Ain’t I a wom- 
an?” Black rage stands before hundreds of thousands 
at the Lincoln Memorial and says, “America has given 
the Negro people a bad check, a check which has come 
back marked ‘insufficient funds.’” Black rage says to the 
Democratic National Convention, “I’m sick and tired of 
being sick and tired.” Black rage says “Fuck tha Police” 
and “Fight the Power.” 

At its best, black rage speaks to the core concerns of 
black people in America, providing a radical critique of 
the system of racism that has upheld all of our institu- 
tions and made living black in America a special form 
of hell. But that anger has not only drawn attention to 
injustice; it has driven people to action, sparking move- 
ments and spurring them forward. At the very least, the 
public expression of black rage has allowed communities 
and people who have felt isolated in their own anger to 
know that they are not alone. 

This is what West’s telethon moment did. It was re- 
played over and over, adopted as slang, fit to whatever 
situation one was in, because it gave language to the pain 
we felt watching the nightmare in New Orleans play out 
after Hurricane Katrina made landfall. When the levees 
broke and the water rose, a city full of black people at- 
tempted to wade through it alone. The sick, the young, 
the elderly were being left for dead in one of the most 
wealthy countries in the world. The media spoke of peo- 
ple attempting to survive as if they were savages (a study 
by linguist Geoffrey Nunberg showed that in articles 
that used either “refiigee” or “evacuee” to describe the 
survivors, “refugee” was far more likely — 68 versus 32 
percent — to appear in stories that also mentioned “poor” 
and/or “black” people). And you couldn’t help but think, 
because you knew it was true, that had this been a city 
with a larger white population, there wouldn’t have been 
so much death and destruction, or at least there would 
have been greater relief. 

When West said, “George Bush doesn’t care about < 
black people,” he wasn’t just speaking about George W. | 
Bush. It was an indictment of an America that doesn’t | 
care about black people, and that elected a president to I 
carry on the tradition. g 
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T here was a sign, a eew years later, that 
the black rage to which Kanye gave voice might 
turn into a movement. In 2007, young people of 
color led the charge seeking justice for the Jena 
Six, a group of teenage boys in Jena, Louisiana, 
who had been charged with attempted murder for what 
amounted to a schoolyard fight. Thousands of young 
black people used social media to raise awareness of 
their case, with new Facebook groups dedicated to jus- 
tice for the Jena Six appearing nearly every day during 
the summer of 2007. Hundreds traveled to Louisiana, 
and thousands marched on the day that Mychal Bell was 
to be sentenced; he had been convicted of lesser but still 
serious felony charges that could have sent him to prison 
for up to 22 years. Thousands of students organized pro- 
tests on their college campuses in solidarity. A1 Sharpton 
called it the “beginning of the 21st-century civil-rights 
movement.” At the time, it truly felt that way. 

But then Barack Obama happened. 

In 2008, young black people turned out to vote for 
Obama at historic levels, helping to ensure that he would 
become the first black president of the United States. 
But this meant the activist energy that had been building 
since Hurricane Katrina, and had caught a bit more mo- 
mentum with the Jena Six, was being redirected to elec- 
toral politics and the messaging of Obama’s candidacy. 
Black rage was being channeled into black hope. On its 
face, that isn’t entirely bad, but the particular brand of 
black hope that Obama represented was one that muted 
black rage, and its possibilities, altogether. 

This was first evident in Obama’s famous speech on 
race. During the 2008 campaign, the then-senator had 
to address the controversy that had arisen around his 
attendance at the Trinity United Church of Christ in 
Chicago, presided over by the Rev. Jeremiah Wright. 
The pastor was in the spotlight after tapes were uncov- 
ered by ABC News in which he was heard saying things 
like “God damn America for treating our citizens as less 
than human. God damn America for as long as she acts 
like she is God and she is supreme.” Obama’s associa- 
tion with Wright was used by his opponents to paint 
him as some kind of secret black radical, obviously unfit 
for the presidency. Obama needed to distance himself 
from the pastor who had officiated at his wedding and 


UThat 
anger is 
not always 
productive; 
all too often 
it distracts 
attention 
from 

solving real 
problems.99 

—Barack Obama on 
black rage 


President Obama 

convenes a “beer 
summit” in July 
2009 after Harvard 
professor Henry 
Louis Gates Jr. was 
racially profiled in 
front of his own 
home by policeman 
James Crowley. 


baptized his children. 

He accomplished this in what has become known as 
the “Philadelphia race speech.” In it, Obama denounced 
Wright’s inflammatory rhetoric, saying that his words 
had the “potential... to widen the racial divide” and that 
he obviously didn’t agree with everything his former pas- 
tor had to say. But he also said that Wright was like fam- 
ily and that the Obamas couldn’t disown him. 

The speech was regarded as an instant classic, a trea- 
tise on race in America that we all needed to hear, from 
the first viable black presidential candidate in our his- 
tory. But it was also the first major speech by the first vi- 
able black presidential candidate to throw water on the 
flames of black rage. 

“That anger may not get expressed in public, in front 
of white coworkers or white friends,” Obama said. “But 
it does find voice in the barbershop or the beauty shop 
or around the kitchen table. At times, that anger is ex- 
ploited by politicians, to gin up votes along racial lines, 
or to make up for a politician’s own failings. . .. 

“That anger is not always productive; indeed, all too 
often it distracts attention from solving real problems; it 
keeps us from squarely facing our own complicity within 
the African-American community in our own condition; 
it prevents the African-American community from forg- 
ing the alliances it needs to bring about real change.” 

But black rage is about holding America accountable. 
It does not distract “attention from solving real prob- 
lems”; it illuminates those problems and asks America to 
confront their roots. If black rage has prevented alliances 
from forging, those are likely not alliances that would 
have yielded much in the way of progress anyway. 

As president, Obama continued to blunt the edge of 
black rage, at a time when the reasons for that anger were 
stacking up in plain sight. In fairness, his job as president 
is not to represent black America — and if he were ever to 
register any type of anger in office, the already racist cov- 
erage that follows him would only worsen. That doesn’t, 
however, mean that he needed to make black anger seem 
unjustified or undignified. As president, he speaks with 
a different moral authority for many people. Because he 
is the first black president, that moral authority is all the 
more highly regarded when he is speaking about race. 

When Henry Louis Gates Jr. was arrested in front 
of his own home, Obama’s response 
was to call him to the White House 
garden for a beer summit with the ar- 
resting officer, thereby sending the 
message that racial profiling is, meh, 
not that big a deal. It didn’t even mat- 
ter that this happened to a celebrated 
Harvard professor and PBS documen- 
tarian who serves as an avatar for black 
mainstream assimilation and accep- 
tance — or that Gates himself had been 
enraged. Obama’s solution was to calm 
the black anger down, come together 
over a pint, and talk it out. 

This invalidation of black rage felt 
even more insidious when Obama used 
the tragedy of Trayvon Martin’s death 
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and the subsequent acquittal of George Zimmerman to rein- 
force ideas about black male criminality. In his remarks follow- 
ing the verdict, Obama at first did what no other president has 
had the capacity to do: He spoke about Martin’s death in very 
personal terms, including the experience of being racially pro- 
filed and living with the burden of the stereotypes attached to 
young black men. It represented the best of what having a black 
president has meant. But then he pivoted and said, “I think the 
African-American community is also not naive in understand- 
ing that, statistically, somebody like Trayvon Martin was prob- 
ably statistically more likely to be shot by a peer than he was by 
somebody else.” 

False moral equivalencies of this kind are a pattern for the 
president when discussing race. Whereas Obama was uniquely 
positioned to relate Martin’s story to his own, as the first black 
president, he has also been uniquely positioned to speak with au- 
thority on the ways that racism has built America. But even when 
he’s risen to the task, Obama has done so by making the perceived 
moral failings of black Americans as much a part of that story as 
racism itself. His rhetoric provides further ammunition for those 
who believe that black people’s anger at racism is unjustified. 

B ut martin’s death and Zimmerman’s acquittal 
also represented a turning point. The generation that 
heard Kanye West say “George Bush doesn’t care about 
black people,” then pushed the vote for the first black 
president, then watched America continue to not care 
about black people, simply has had enough. As the deaths of 
young, unarmed black people continue to become headlines, and 
social media holds more hashtag funerals, the hope has turned 
to despair, and the despair into rage. That rage consumed the 
streets of Ferguson when Michael Brown was killed; it set fire 
to the streets of Baltimore when Freddie Gray was killed; and it 
sent Bree Newsome up the flagpole at the South Carolina state 
Capitol to bring down the Confederate flag in the wake of nine 
people being killed in the Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Black rage is back, cutting to the core of white suprem- 
acy and demanding that America change. 

This movement, known across the country and the world as 
“Black Lives Matter,” has pushed an agenda to address police 
violence, racial profiling, and racial inequality onto the national 
political stage. When black rage is felt, organized, and radically 
expressed, this is what it does best — shift consciousness and make 
the needs and concerns of black America part of the body politic. 
It has made presumptive Democratic presidential nominee Hillary 
Clinton take notice, and it has even moved Obama. At the 2015 
NAACP convention, the president delivered his strongest speech 
yet on criminal-justice reform, calling for the end of mass incar- 
ceration, the reduction or elimination of mandatory-minimum 
sentencing, the restoration of voting rights for the formerly in- 
carcerated, the end of rape in prisons, and more — ^without the 
added moralizing about sagging pants, missing fathers, and “acting 
white” that he’d grown so fond of. 

An opportunity may have been missed in those post-Katrina 
days, when the words “George Bush doesn’t care about black 
people” still buzzed. But a decade later, the resurgence of black 
rage in the political sphere is finally ready to make America face 
its racist past and present. Or burn it down trying. ■ 


Mychal Denzel Smith is the author o/Invisible Man, Got the Whole 
World Watching, forthcoming from Nation Books. 
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(continued from page 2) 
manly to show it. What- 
ever his feelings, they were 
entirely concealed from my 
observation; hut my own 
feelings, which had been 
quite jubilant on the receipt 
of his letter, were sad and 
depressed. I felt like any- 
thing rather than rejoicing 
at the downfall of a foe who 
had fought so long and val- 
iantly, and had suffered so 
much for a cause, though 
that cause was, I believe, 
one of the worst for which 
a people ever fought, and 
one for which there was the 
least excuse. I do not ques- 
tion, however, the sincerity 
of the great mass of those 
who were opposed to us. 

Anthony Dangerfield 

MEDFORD, MASS. 

As a longtime reader of The 
Nation, I’m respectfully re- 
questing that you retract the 
slur “Trotskyite” in Richard 
Kreitner’s column on Bill Kris- 
tol. Kreitner incorrectly uses 
this derogatory word in refer- 
ence to Kristol’s father, Irving. 

The difference between 
“Trotskyite” and “Trotskyist” is 
a bit like the difference between 
the “N-word” and “black” or 
“African-American.” As I recall, 
the pejorative “Trotskyite” was 
coined by Stalinists, casting Left 
Opposition followers of Trotsky 
as anti-Soviet fifth columnists 
and/or fascist agents. The slur 
“Trotskyite” is thus a sort of ety- 
mological character assassination 
of the man and his supporters. 

The word “Trotskyist,” on 
the other hand, is a neutral term 
that merely refers to an adher- 
ent of Leon Trotsky. It does 
not deride or endorse those it 
refers to and/or Trotsky’s theory 
of permanent revolution, etc. 

An example of a contemporary 
Trotskyist is Kshama Sawant, 
who was featured in an excel- 
lent story in the July 6/13 issue 


of The Nation [“Socialist in 
Seattle”]. I imagine that your 
fine magazine and Kreitner did 
not intend to denigrate people 
such as Sawant. 

I hope that The Nation will 
refrain from using the slander- 
ous term “Trotskyite” in the 
future and will instead use the 
more respectful “T-word,” 
“Trotskyist.” Ed Rampell 

LOS ANGELES 

Richard Kreitner Repiies 

I do seem to recall having read 
of this important distinction. 
But it must have slipped my 
mind, preoccupied as I likely 
was by a landscape of crises 
neglected by generations of 
partisans intent on assiduously 
minding their suffixes. Com- 
paring an epithet for Trotsky 
and his supporters to a verbal 
assault against an entire peo- 
ple whose nonlinguistic perse- 
cution is in the headlines every 
day, to me, rather says it all. 
Still, I have nothing but admi- 
ration for Kshama Sawant and 
her followers, and respect for 
longtime Nation readers, so 
I concede: I should not have 
insulted Irving Kristol. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Venice, Schmenice 

Thanks to Barry Schwabsky 
for the review of the Venice 
Biennale [“Islands of Mean- 
ing,” July 20/27]. I’ll be there 
later this summer, and I think 
I’ll stick to the Tintorettos and 
Tiepolos. Chris Nielsen 

SEATTLE 

Correction 

Laura Gottesdiener’s “The 
Water Belongs to the People” 
(August 3/10) stated that the 
Detroit River empties into 
Lake St. Clair on one side and 
Lake Erie on the other. In fact, 
the Detroit River flows from 
Lake St. Clair and empties 
into Lake Erie. 
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Protesters carry posters depicting the eyes of Eric Garner, created by the artist JR for the Millions March in New York City, December 1 3, 201 4. 


The Work of Art in the Age of 
Spectacular Reproduction 


O n December 13, 2014, ten days after 
a Staten Island grand jury declined to 
indict a New York City police officer 
in the killing of Eric Garner, as many 
as 50,000 people marched down Fifth 
Avenue from a rally in Washington Square 
Park to voice their anger, their dismay, and 
their resolution to end the reign of unchecked 
police brutality directed at black citizens. 
Leading the cortege was a line of protesters 
carrying black-and-white posters that formed 
a massive close-up of Eric Garner’s eyes. An 
image of the vigil was widely circulated by ob- 
servers, the press, and organizers. It was pow- 
erful, spectral: the disembodied gaze of a dead 
man staring out at the city whose lawmen had 
needlessly and callously ended his life. 

The poster assembly was the creation of a 
young French artist and unabashed humani- 
tarian who goes by the moniker “JR,” and 
who has emerged in recent years as one of the 
most ambitious figures in the world of art. JR’s 


Jesse McCarthy is a graduate student in English 
at Princeton University. 


by JESSE McCarthy 

work blends protest and entertainment, high 
art and street art, the global and the local, the 
photograph and the guerrilla fly-poster, into 
one continuous and potentially open-ended 
project. In 2011, he was awarded a $100,000 
TED prize to create his “Inside Out Proj- 
ect”: Participants take portraits of people in 
their own communities and send them to 
JR, who transforms them into posters and 
returns them to their “cocreators” for past- 
ing on the streets, buildings, and sidewalks 
where they live. According to the Inside Out 
Project’s website, more than 230,000 posters 
have been printed and distributed in this way, 
to at least 124 countries around the world. 
Human faces a story tall and eyes the size 
of shipping containers have materialized in 
slums outside Nairobi and in favelas in Rio; on 
the Israeli separation wall in the West Bank; 
on buses and trucks in Sierra Leone; among 
peace activists in Juarez and gay-rights activ- 
ists in Moscow; and on buildings in Tehran, 
Medellin, Jaipur, and the South Bronx. A 
poster of a young girl designed to be visible 
to US drone pilots was unfurled in an undis- 


closed location in Pakistan. At the solidarity 
march in Paris after the Charlie Hehdo massa- 
cre, the eyes of the magazine’s murdered edi- 
tor, Stephane Charbonnier, like those of Eric 
Garner in New York, hovered over the crowd. 

More recently, JR has turned his atten- 
tion to the experience of immigration to 
the United States. Last fall, he created an 
installation at the abandoned Ellis Island Im- 
migrant Hospital, pasting archival images of 
the interned arrivals to the New World amid 
the ruins. In April, the cover of The New York 
Times Magazine featured an installation by JR 
about a young man walking in the city. The 
subject, Elmar Aliyev, from Azerbaijan, was 
one of 1 6 newly arrived immigrants whom JR 
had photographed on the street. In the early- 
morning hours of April 1 1, JR and his crew 
pasted Aliyev’s portrait onto the pavement of 
the plaza in front of the Flatiron Building. 
The work was largely invisible to pedestrians 
because of its size, but was legible from a 
great height: time-lapse photography taken 
from the Flatiron Building’s roof captured 
the making of the portrait for the Times web- 
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site. JR then ascended in a helicopter to snap 
the cover shot, a hird’s-eye view revealing an 
anonymous friendly giant framed hy yellow 
cahs, crosswalks, and the restless people of 
New York. The result is both spectacular 
and almost worthy of Escher in its recursive 
visual form: an aerial image of a poster of a 
photograph, all hy JR. The installation, like 
all of the artist’s work, was designed to he 
ephemeral. Made of only paper, ink, and glue, 
it was no match for the city’s Department of 
Sanitation and was gone hy nightfall. 

The brief life of these works is funda- 
mental to their iconographic power. While 
JR prizes and even showcases the fly-posting 
process, methodically recording the work of 
art as a site of collaboration and production, 
he knows that his art will only find its true 
audience online, multiplied indefinitely in 
the Internet’s wilderness of mirrors. It is the 
virtual aura surrounding the pasted image 
that gives the work its special currency. Like a 
hacker, JR intervenes suddenly and, it seems, 
randomly anywhere in the real world, but re- 
lies on his ability to retreat just as swiftly and 
neatly into the anonymity of the virtual realm. 
The act of appearing and disappearing, like 
the magician’s hat trick, is part of the show. 

J R first attracted attention in 2005, 
when riots erupted in Clichy-sous- 
Bois and other hanlieues^ the highly 
segregated ghettos on the periphery of 
the French capital. President Jacques 
Chirac, in close consultation with Nicolas 
Sarkozy, then minister of the interior, de- 
clared a three-month state of emergency. 
The riots were sparked by the death of two 
teenagers, who were electrocuted while try- 
ing to hide from the police in a power sub- 
station. The French call such events a havure 
(a smudge, an ugly streak or stain), a sug- 
gestively graphic term for police brutality. 
The magnitude of the 2005 riots was unprec- 
edented, but the circumstances fit a pattern 
of violence and stagnation that has marked 
the last 30 years of French public life. Ma- 
thieu Kassovitz said he was inspired to write 
the screenplay for his groundbreaking 1995 
film La Maine in response to the killing of a 
young Congolese man who was shot while 
in police custody, an event that sparked riots 
in 1993. Deaths at the hands of police set off 
new riots at Villiers-le-Bel in 2007, and yet 
again at Firminy and Montreuil in 2009. 

JR’s response was to humanize the in- 
habitants of the hanlieues. Working in 
Clichy-sous-Bois and Fes Bosquets, he used 
a 28-millimeter lens to create fish-eye por- 
traits of mostly black and North African men 
making faces for the camera, and then ille- 


gally fly-posted the images in the bourgeois 
heart of Paris. He called the project “Portrait 
of a Generation.” At first, the municipal au- 
thorities tore the pictures down. Then, rec- 
ognizing the project’s popularity and warm 
reception by cultural critics, they changed 
their mind and invited JR to line City Hall 
with his work. It was his first big break. 

Like Banksy and other street artists, JR 
prefers to operate with a level of anonym- 
ity. He is intentionally vague about his back- 
ground and always appears in public wearing 
a trilby hat and dark Ray-Bans. To me, his 
accent and diction strongly suggest certain 
well-to-do arrondissements of Paris, but I’m 
open to correction. What JR has publicly 
shared is that when he was 1 5, he began spray- 
painting graffiti on the streets and rooftops of 
Paris as part of a tagging crew. Soon he started 
documenting the crew’s exploits with a cam- 
era and sticking the black-and-white images 
on city walls, signed and framed with aerosol 
paint in what he called galleries de rue^ or street 
galleries. He described his new vocation as 
that of a photograffeur. Both of these clever 
coinages aim for street cred while nodding to 
the professional art world. 

The underlying principle of JR’s work 
is visual democracy: the idea that anyone 
and everyone, regardless of background or 
social status, can occupy a public space with 
images — a privilege typically reserved for 
the state or commercial interests. One of 
the lessons that JR learned from his early 
street galleries was that he could leapfrog 
over institutional boundaries, reordering the 
relationship between artist and patron and 
scrambling the one between artist and audi- 
ence. He was also quick to grasp the ways 
that the Internet would amplify this effect by 
separating the work’s site of production from 
its site of dissemination, thereby democratiz- 
ing access to the power of images and allow- 
ing remote installations to circulate virtually 
and attract attention from distant audiences. 

In one of JR’s most iconic pieces, a black 
man faces the camera menacingly, brandish- 
ing a DV cam in such a fashion that it could 
be mistaken for a gun. A group of young boys 
stands directly behind him. In London in 
2008, I was surprised to find myself staring 
down the barrel of the camera as I came to 
the Millennium Bridge; JR had fly-posted the 
image opposite it, on the facade of the Tate 
Modern. The picture perfectly embodies his 
idea of visual democracy: It tells us that the 
dispossessed — here represented almost en- 
tirely by race — possess a weapon they intend 
to train back on us, their viewers. The image 
equates filmmaking, and image-making more 
generally, with urban guerrilla warfare, while 


also playing on the stereotype of the gun- 
wielding black man, forcing the viewer to 
recognize how deeply etched that trope is in 
our visual culture. 

T he camera-toting man is Ladj Ly a 
black documentary filmmaker and 
producer from Montfermeil, with 
whom JR has long collaborated. Their 
relationship can’t be gleaned from JR’s 
image, however, and despite all the ways the 
image seeks to scramble certain symbolic 
meanings, it also seems to rest on actual rela- 
tions of power. Ladj Ly’s image has made JR 
famous; but for all of JR’s good intentions, 
the reverse cannot be said of him. At the 
2015 Tribeca Film Festival, JR presented a 
short work called Les Bosquets, which tells 
Ladj Ly’s story through a combination of 
images of Montfermeil and a modern ballet 
choreographed by JR. The dance was also 
performed last year at the New York City 
Ballet. It’s an audacious project, reminiscent 
of Kanye West’s forays into the fusion of hip- 
hop and classical music, but it’s quite clear 
that JR is necessary for Ladj Ly’s story to be 
told: No one invited the black documentary- 
maker from Montfermeil to present his own 
films about the French ghetto. 

If JR is self-conscious about the “optics” 
(to use an Obama-era locution) of a white 
Frenchman swooping into the “developing 
world,” or even the highly racialized ghettos 
of his own country, on a mission to give them 
a face and tell their stories, he never shows 
it. The humanitarian universalism typical of 
French attitudes toward race and cultural 
difference probably accounts for some of 
this: It is hard to imagine an American artist 
operating with quite as much insouciance. 
(They would probably want to talk about 
their own identity.) Which is not to say that 
JR is inattentive or indifferent to context. On 
the contrary, all of his projects emphasize the 
role of communal participation and direc- 
tion, and he’s made a special point of drawing 
attention to the plight of women, something 
the communities he enters sometimes resist. 
The best introduction to JR’s project is his 
2010 film Women Are Heroes, a stunning pan- 
orama of women on three continents, whose 
courage and dignity these photographs strive 
to capture and make visible, both within their 
own communities and to the wider world. 
JR insists that his art is engaging rather than 
engage, but that he does want it to be a ve- 
hicle for the political voices of others. Think 
of him as a visual amplifier, a platform that 
plugs dispossessed communities into the 
global economy of significant images under 
the sign of “art.” 
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But visual democracy is something of a 
mirage, because everyday relations of power 
have a way of reasserting themselves. It is 
highly ironic, for instance, and perhaps not 
entirely coincidental, that the increasing 
prominence of JR’s (and Banksy’s) “high art” 
graffiti has coincided with the sharp decline 
of illegal “street graffiti,” even though both 
artists have traded on its radicalness. In 
Paris today, there is far less illegal graffiti 
than when JR was getting his start in the late 
1990s, and tagging subway cars or build- 
ings in gentrifying New York City is now 
uncommon except in some corners of the 
outer boroughs. It’s true that JR has worked 
without government support or corporate 
sponsorship, but in the last resort, holding 
the right passport and having the right con- 
nections matter greatly — as does the content 
of the message. In 2012, JR collaborated 
with the Cuban-American artist Jose Parla 
for “The Wrinkles of the City,” a project 
in Havana that involved portraits of elderly 
citizens who had lived through the Revolu- 
tion. But when Danilo Maldonado Machado, 
a Cuban graffiti artist and dissenter who tags 
as “El Sexto,” inscribed “Raul” and “Fidel” 
on two live pigs last year, he was thrown in 
jail and remains there to this day. 

The political power of the image, har- 
nessed to the Internet’s viral lightning rod, 
has often promised more than it can deliver. 
At the height of the so-called Arab Spring, 
there was a heady sense that the rapid dis- 
semination and sharing of images and infor- 
mation enabled by Facebook and Twitter, in 
the hands of a savvy young generation, might 
provoke revolutionary transformation. Five 
years on, the power structure in Egypt is very 
much unchanged, with only the figureheads 
exchanged like masks at a ball, and Fibya is 
under the control of terrorist cartels. The 
images of Eric Garner’s murder, replayed 
like a snuff film before the entire world, were 
not able to secure him justice. A painful les- 
son of the last few years has been that real 
democracy is not nearly as easy to come by 
as public attention, even when that attention 
is produced in massive doses. None of this 
invalidates JR’s investment in promoting the 
dignity of common people, or the impressive 
array of causes and coalitions that have flour- 
ished because of his interventions. His work 
is far more attentive and consequential than 
most of what is called “hashtag activism.” 

And yet it’s hard to shake the sense that 
JR’s work is overly slick. There’s a fascinating 
scene in Women Are Heroes that takes place in 
the Kibera slums outside Nairobi. In one of 
his few interjections in the film, JR records 
himself pitching his project to a group of 


skeptical men from the community. Two 
men in the crowd start arguing about the 
proposal. The first one asks, “But how will 
it help?” The other responds, “It will help 
because it is going to show the picture of 
Kibera.” “And after showing the picture?” 
“After... it is like marketing. It is going to 
market Kibera.” It’s a credit to JR that he 
includes this exchange in the film, but it inad- 
vertently raises some discomfiting questions: 
Is “marketing” here an analogy or a strategy? 
Is JR “marketing” the dispossessed? And after 
showing the picture? It’s the right question. 

W hen Susan Sontag wrote in 1977 that 
“today everything exists to end in a 
photograph,” she sounded oracular. 
In the era of the smartphone and In- 
stagram, that statement is banal, per- 
haps chillingly so. Sontag famously warned 
that photographs can give us an unearned 
understanding of things past. One could say 
by extension that the Internet tends to give us 
an unearned relation to the present. If there is 
a seductive facility to JR’s images (and I think 
there is), it lies in the temptation of this un- 
earned relation. Fike the language of adver- 
tising, these images short-circuit our affective 
instincts, compressing emotion and atten- 
tion into currency; they promise (falsely) to 
snap us into mutual connection, without the 
cost and friction of lived experience. In JR’s 
model, art is predicated not just on exploit- 
ing but also literalizing the digital realm’s 
economy of attention, creating works that 
are inherently “about” generating “views” in 
more or less the same way that much online 
content is produced and organized with the 
aim of attracting eyeballs, creating a voyeuris- 
tic “event” that is then serially reproduced, 
shared, and re-created (where possible) until 
the motif has been exhausted. 

In many ways, JR’s work is perfectly 
aligned with the ethos of social media. He 
“crowd-sources” most of his projects, per- 
suading people to give him personal photos — 
their own social and cultural capital — and 
then transforming them into the materials of 
mass spectatorship. Participants get to look at 
themselves, and their profiles are beamed and 
wheat-pasted around the world. JR gets to 
profit, and his own growing stature feeds an 
ever-expanding operation of virtual presence. 
Whether or not the intentions are noble, and 
the images appear on the sides of buildings or 
on Facebook, the practice is, formally speak- 
ing, parasitic. Fike so much of the tech indus- 
try, it cannot escape the lure of boosterism; 
it lives or dies by relentlessly producing and 
attracting ephemeral attention. Whatever 
one thinks of JR as an artist or a humanitarian. 


he is a manifestation and manipulator of the 
moment, and he has tapped into something 
fundamental to our Zeitgeist. 

WFen Guy Debord published The Society 
of the Spectacle in 1967, the Internet was still 
only a dream being hatched in a US military 
installation. Fifty years on, you don’t have to 
be a Marxist or a Situationist to appreciate 
the extent to which our lives are dominated 
by the rhythm of spectacular media events 
and their rippling diffusion, and by platforms 
designed to make consumption and transac- 
tional relationships, even at the most intimate 
levels, a ceaseless precondition of experience. 
Debord’s definition of the spectacle as “a so- 
cial relation among people, mediated by im- 
ages,” is a succinct and accurate definition of 
the Internet. His analysis of the spectacle’s re- 
lationship to the commodity is a Cassandra’s 
view of social-media platforms like Facebook: 
“The spectacle is the moment when the 
commodity has attained the total occupation 
of social life. Not only is the relation to the 
commodity visible but it is all one sees: the 
world one sees is its world.” Debord’s point 
can be perceived without the fancy spectacles 
of theory: We now live through the inter- 
face; everywhere “face time” declines and 
“screen time” asserts a burgeoning priority 
and ever-wider scope. Everyone seems to 
know that watching and being watched, being 
“followed,” is of paramount importance to 
the way we live now. It can make fortunes, 
destroy careers, suddenly and cataclysmically 
divulge our private lives, or assure our only 
access to intimacy. It can also, as JR seems 
to have discovered, fundamentally transform 
the possibilities of artistic practice. 

In 2013, JR set up a photo booth near 
Times Square. It was the site, he pointed out, 
of the “Photomaton,” the first commercial 
photo booth in the world, which was operat- 
ed on Broadway by Anatol Josepho in 1925. 
JR allowed random passersby to take pictures 
of themselves in the booth, and then helped 
to print and paste them across a stretch of 
pavement in Times Square. JR’s team also 
commandeered a massive billboard at the 
corner of Seventh Avenue and 47th Street 
and covered it with a mosaic of faces. Every 
night during the entire month of May, for 
three minutes before midnight, the Jumbo- 
trons that are normally ablaze with ads were 
programmed to project the black-and-white 
faces of the crowd, turning Times Square 
itself into a Photomaton, a vast arcade of nar- 
cissistic delight. The spectacle at the heart of 
America’s visual empire was interrupted, but 
in a way that made it more whole. Thousands 
stopped to hold their phones up in awe and 
take a picture. ■ 
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Untitled (2015), by Apostolos Georgiou. 

No Voice, No Exit? 

by BARRY SCHWABSKY 


I t’s early July, and the Greek painter Apos- 
tolos Georgiou is wondering where else 
in Europe he might he able to live. Gal- 
leries can harely survive in Athens, he 
says, and the collectors have disappeared 
or are only buying abroad. The long-delayed 
project for a permanent museum of contem- 
porary art in Athens seems more chimerical 
than ever. So where to go: Germany? Italy? 
England? “London is too expensive,” he fig- 
ures, but then asks, “Would I be able to find 
an affordable place an hour’s journey outside 
the city?” It depends, I reply. Most areas 
near the city are stockbroker territory; he’d 
need to settle beyond the commuter zones 
in one of those shabby, forlorn seaside towns 
like Margate, Ramsgate, or Whitstable, if 
they’re still affordable. 

I’m ostensibly visiting Apostolos to 
choose some of his works for a group show 
I’m organizing for a London gallery this fall. 
In fact, we could have made the arrangements 
by e-mail, but I had a farther reason for com- 
ing: I wanted to understand how and why one 
continues to make art in a crisis — how one 
endeavors to create something, like poetry, 
that “makes nothing happen” while being (to 
borrow a few more of Auden’s words) “pun- 
ished under a foreign code of conscience.” 


The truth is, I don’t believe Apostolos 
will ever leave Greece. He’s too attached 
to his patnda\ not so much Athens as Thes- 
saloniki, “the melancholic and heavy city I 
grew up in,” as he’s called it, and the island 
of Skopelos, where he spent most of his life. 
The blue of his paintings is the Aegean sky; 
their gray sets a mood that I doubt could 
be conjured somewhere else — “melancholic 
and heavy,” yet somehow comforting for 
all that. But three days after Greece’s re- 
sounding “no” vote in the July 5 bailout 
referendum, Apostolos is worried. “I could 
never have voted ‘yes,’” he tells me, “but I 
didn’t want to vote ‘no’ either,” because he 
thinks the referendum should never have 
been called. And so he sat it out. He has no 
faith in Syriza, although he allows that it’s 
the only party untainted by corruption. But 
in his view, it remains an organization all too 
practiced in the political arts necessary for 
surviving as an opposition party, and all too 
inept at governing. 

“You have no idea how terrified we are, all 
of us,” Apostolos says. And yet, he adds, “look 
around: Do we look like we’re in a crisis?” He 
and I are sitting in a pizza parlor in the main 
square ofVoula, the quiet, slightly run-down 
middle-class seaside suburb south of Athens 


where he lives. “No — everything looks nor- 
mal.” Well, everything except the lines of 
people at each ATM along the square. The 
cash-strapped banks are closed, and deposi- 
tors are allowed to withdraw only €60 a day 
from their accounts via cash machines. But 
most ATMs seem to be stocked only with €50 
notes — no tens or twenties — so the de facto 
maximum withdrawal is €50. “Things look 
normal, but in reality, it’s like there’s a silent 
civil war,” he concludes. “No one can really 
talk for fear the conflict will break out.” 

O ptimism has never been Apostolos ’s 
forte. He’s always keenly aware of 
the traps we catch ourselves in, and 
a bitter laughter runs through the 
imagery of his paintings. Sometimes I 
think they’re evocative of Beckett’s plays, or 
Auden’s perception that “each in the cell of 
himself is almost convinced of his freedom.” 
Earlier in the day, we’d been in Apostolos ’s 
studio, looking over his latest works. The 
scenarios he’s been painting are ones that 
he could just as well have conceived five 
or 10 or 15 years ago, but I couldn’t help 
seeing many of them as allegories of his 
country’s current predicament. One shows 
three everymen trying to make their way 
across a body of water that comes up to their 
chests. The man on the left is fully clothed 
and carries a big black book above his head. 
The one in the middle is naked; above his 
head he totes his clothes and shoes. The one 
leading the little parade is, like the first man, 
fully dressed. He’s carrying a wine bottle in 
one hand, a glass in the other. His raised 
arms could be a gesture of celebration. The 
painting asks what each of us would salvage, 
come the worst: our ideas? Our material 
necessities? Or maybe nothing is worth sav- 
ing; just keep consuming like there’s no 
tomorrow, and if tomorrow brings some 
unlooked-for respite, so much the better. 
The formal elements of the scene reiter- 
ate the question of what’s essential, what’s 
expendable: The figures and landscape are 
described with near-geometrical simplicity, 
the paint put down economically, as if to 
conserve as much stamina as possible for the 
next desperate effort. 

In another painting, a pair of serious, 
authoritative-looking men in suits are sort- 
ing through piles of papers on a table in the 
foreground. They seem to be inspectors or 
auditors of some kind. Strangely, the papers 
are also piled on the empty air to the right 
and left of the table’s edge, like Wile E. 
Coyote after he’s run off a cliff and remains 
suspended (momentarily) over the abyss. On 
a bench behind the two suits lies a third man. 
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buck naked, possibly a corpse — or has he just 
passed out? Like all of Apostolos’s paintings, 
this one is untitled, so my interpretation of it 
is my own responsibility, not the artist’s. But 
how can I see this bereft figure in the back- 
ground as anything but the nation whose ac- 
counts are being calculated and recalculated 
without any difference in the result? 

“For me, if we leave the euro, it’s the 
end,” Apostolos says. “The end. There’s no 
more Greece.” I don’t have the heart to tell 
him that, at this moment. I’m not so sure it 
would be a bad thing. For all the interest his 
paintings show in the traps of everyday life, 
Apostolos doesn’t want to believe that the 
euro might have also been a trap, albeit one 
created unintentionally. Instead, he makes 
jokes: “We can get the money to settle the 
debt by selling the Acropolis. I think the 
Qataris can afford it.” 

Apostolos lives above his studio, and I 
notice something surprising about his apart- 
ment: He has just two paintings hanging 
on the walls, both his own — but unlike all 
of his other works, these two are abstract. 
One of them, you might say, represents the 
geometric essence of his art, while the other 
displays the beauty and freedom of what one 
observer has called his “controlled flurry of 
deft marks and wide brush swipes.” Each 
one implies the possibility of a completely 
different artistic path that Apostolos might 
have taken — indeed, could still take in the 
future — instead of becoming (or remaining) 
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the figurative painter that he is today. 

I tell him that the two abstractions made 
me realize that his other work is animated 
by an aggressive impulse I hadn’t noticed 
before: All his anxiety, all his pessimism is 
concentrated in his imagery — and while he 
doesn’t want to live with that anxiety before 
his eyes every day, he wants the others, the 
ones who buy his paintings and hang them 
in their homes, to feel it, to see it, to cohabit 
with it. Apostolos, though, denies that his art 
conceals any antagonism toward the viewer. 
“When I see good art, I never feel depressed, 
no matter how depressing the subject mat- 
ter is,” he says. On consideration, I have to 
agree, and this is the great conundrum of 
political art: When the work is intended as a 
protest, there will always be someone ready 
to decry it as a betrayal, because the work’s 
beauty could have the effect of reconciling 
the viewer to an awful reality. The only good 
political art, according to this view, would be 
an art as bad as possible. Apostolos’s paint- 
ings are too good to be political in that sense, 
yet they evoke situations that are inherently 
political. After all, what’s more political than 
the question of expendability — in Primo 
Levi’s phrase, of the drowned and the saved? 
But what their political position might be is 
harder to define. These are paintings that 
prefer not to say yes or no. 

I mention to Apostolos that when I was last 
in Athens, four years ago, I was struck hy 
the fact that the majority of roadside hill- 
hoards advertised pawnshops — hut now 
it seems those ads are all gone. “You’re 
right,” he says. “The pawnshops are not such 
a hig business anymore. Everyone’s already 
sold their jewelry.” Today is Thursday, July 
9. We’re on our way to central Athens, where 
we’ll have dinner with a friend of his. Kon- 
stantinos Papageorgiou is a professor of the 
philosophy of law, trained in Germany as well 
as in Greece, and a serious art collector — an 
old-fashioned one, because he is an intellectual 
with a deep interest in the substance of the art 
he buys, rather than one of those speculators 
who sees art as merely an asset category. He’s 
rightly proud of the fine essay he contrib- 
uted to a publication on the photographs of 
Thomas Struth several years ago. We meet 
him at a restaurant whose terrace has a fabu- 
lous view of the Acropolis. Joining us is his 
Turkish-born wife, Niliifer, and two of their 
friends, an economics professor and a member 
of the Greek Parliament from one of the small 
centrist parties. 

The four of them are even more skeptical 
of Syriza than Apostolos, and all four like- 
wise support staying in the euro at all costs. 


But it’s not only economics that worries 
them. They speak darkly of threats to the 
Constitution, of “Stalinists” in the govern- 
ment, of the suppression of opposition jour- 
nalists. As for Yanis Varoufalds, the leather- 
jacketed economist who a few days earlier 
had resigned as minister of finance, they 
consider him a grandstanding narcissist who 
made no serious attempt to negotiate with 
his counterparts in the eurozone lending 
institutions known as “the troika.” Worse 
still is Syriza ’s speaker of the Parliament, Zoi 
Konstantopoulou, whom they dismiss as a 
rude and intolerant. Someone mentions that 
as an attorney she had acquired a reputation 
for using delaying tactics to help accused 
rapists evade prosecution. Attempting to put 
the personality issues aside, I try to tease out 
what their own counterproposal might have 
been: Would they have signed on to year 
after year of back-breaking austerity with 
no end in sight, and with the International 
Monetary Fund, one of the troika’s mem- 
bers, already having acknowledged that the 
Greek debt is unpayable? But none of them 
have a clear answer to propose, apart from 
absolutely staying in the eurozone. They 
reserve particular opprobrium for the likes 
of Paul Krugman, who sees the common 
currency as unworkable in the long term. 
“He might even be right that Greece never 
should have joined the euro,” the economist 
tells me. “That’s open to discussion. But 
now that we’re in it, pulling out would be a 
disaster. It’s like being on a train moving at 
high speed. Maybe you shouldn’t have got- 
ten on, but if you jump off, you’ll be killed.” 

Like nearly every Greek I’ve talked to, 
my dinner companions are all convinced 
that the Greek case is exceptional, or rather 
that the Greeks themselves are exceptional, 
at least in their flaws, so that foreigners — 
whether Nobel economists or naive art 
critics — can’t easily fathom the way things 
work or don’t work in this country. It’s a 
Greek complex, this idea that their system 
is uniquely corrupt and clientelistic, at least 
by European standards; having lived in Italy, 
I’m not so sure that’s the case. Perhaps sens- 
ing that tensions at the table are getting 
too high, Niliifer nods toward the ancient 
citadel looming above the city. “Look,” she 
says. “That’s Jupiter right over the Acropo- 
lis!” We briefly discuss how to distinguish a 
planet from a star and decide that she must 
be right about the identity of the almost 
eerily bright light in the sky above the city. 
“And next to it, that’s Venus,” she continues. 
“This must be a good sign for us.” 

Meanwhile, the parliamentarian is ur- 
gently checking her cellphone. She explains 
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that the government is about to introduce a 
motion to make an offer to the troika that 
must be voted on the next day, so that the 
proposal will have already been approved by 
the Parliament before the eurozone leaders 
meet over the weekend. She’s waiting for a 
PDF of the bill to arrive. We ask her how 
she’ll be able to read an 800-page bill before 
the vote tomorrow. “Of course, no one will 
be able to read the whole thing, but we’ll 
vote on it anyway,” she replies. 

Niliifer’s calming influence seems to have 
worked. Conversation has mostly drifted 
into matters other than Greece’s economics 
and politics. Somehow we’ve gotten into 
talking about movies. Niliifer and I agree 
that Visconti’s The Leopard is absolutely one 
of the greatest films ever. “Yes,” she says, 
“and in times of crisis, we should think of 
Tancredi.” Pm taken aback: She’s referring 
to the most notorious line in the film, which 
is set during Garibaldi’s takeover of Sicily in 
1860. Burt Lancaster stars as Don Fabrizio 
Corbera, the prince of Salina, and Alain 
Delon plays the old man’s dashing nephew, 
Tancredi. Realizing the momentousness of 
the changes taking place, Tancredi declares: 
“In order for everything to stay the same, 
everything will have to change.” But perhaps 
Niliifer is right, and, for some Greeks at 
least, everything will remain the same. 

We know what happened the next day: 
The legislature voted “yes” on an agreement 
that essentially reproduces the one that the 
electorate had rejected in the referendum 
just days before. How Syriza would continue 
in government as the enforcer of an auster- 
ity program that seemed to violate all of its 
principles was the new question, but at least 
people could start to feel that they knew what 
might come next — ^until a few days later, 
when the IMF declared the plan unworkable, 
given the inadequacy of the debt relief being 
offered to Greece. This was a good turn for 
the country, but would the deal be upended? 
Everywhere I went, a television was on, 
featuring continuous analysis of the mul- 
tiple peripeties of a situation both constantly 
changing yet somehow frozen. 

A s I flew out of Athens, it struck me 
that Greece’s current situation might 
be described as Albert O. Hirschman’s 
nightmare: no voice, and no exit either. 
I can’t say I answered my own question 
about how one continues to make art in a cri- 
sis. Is it the wrong question? After all, paint- 
ing is notoriously a creature of luxe, calme, et 
volupte, so maybe it’s just natural that it go 
into abeyance when survival itself is at stake. 
Having read of the jump in the Greek suicide 


rate since the imposition of austerity, on the 
one hand, and the rise of collective self-help 
initiatives among the newly impoverished, on 
the other — not to mention the warnings that 
if Syriza fails, the neo-Nazi Golden Dawn is 
waiting in the wings with its own toxic remedy 
for the country’s suffering — I too understand 
that the art of placing colors on a surface may 
become a subordinate concern even for the 
artist himself. Still, I cannot forget what the 
painter Adrian Stokes wrote in a London 
still bearing the scars of wartime bombing: 
that “art may bestow another luxury in the 
enshrinement of even the greatest misery, 
a luxury gained from the putting together 
of fi-agments of experience that have been 
dispersed, so that even pain coheres, owns 
features.” What Stokes is explaining, really, 
is Apostolos’s belief that his paintings are not 
depressing — that by confronting us with our 
self-contradictions, he is rendering a service 
worth paying for. And if no one any longer 
has the means to pay? I suspect he’d paint on 
an empty stomach. 

Maybe that’s what makes someone an art- 
ist in the deepest sense: a feeling of profound 
necessity, of a calling, that would compel that 
person to continue somehow, even if the eco- 
nomic basis for making a profession of it had 
been annulled. “The way we read art makes 
it political or not,” Apostolos once said. “Isn’t 
it the same in life, generally? Many of us need 
to overcome, or at least distinguish, injustice 


by FREDERICK DEKNATEL 

I n March, the Egyptian government pinned 
its hopes for the country’s future on a ma- 
quette. It was a far cry fi-om the heady days 
of 20 1 1 , when Egyptians took to the streets 
to demand the end of Hosni Mubarak’s 
regime, and many imagined a different future 
after his fall. In the pages of fi^eer and new 
media, and in workshops hosted by ambi- 
tious new architectural “labs” and research 
organizations, writers and architects sketched 
out a revolution in how cities like Cairo 
would be planned and governed, responding 
to popular demands rather than elite interests. 
One architect, Nairy Hampikian, dreamed of 
another Cairo, a more open city that escaped 
the “(un)holy secrecy of past urban planners as 
they made decisions related to the fate of the 
twenty million Cairenes.” 


Frederick Deknatel is an associate editor at 
World Politics Review. 


and inequality, whether we are the victims 
or the abusers.... Either we see this or we 
pretend that it doesn’t exist.” A jazz lover, 
Apostolos has spoken to me of his admiration 
for the way certain black American musicians 
of the 1960s infiised their work with anger. 

Later, in an e-mail, Konstantinos warns 
me that Greece has become “a kind of dysto- 
pian Arcadia in the global media, an Arcadia 
constructed by phantasies and desires of very 
disparate agents and coalitions of interests.” 
This “would be fine as fiction or art,” he 
continues, “but it becomes grotesque and 
dangerous when it seeks to create its own 
reality.” He’s directing Walter Benjamin’s old 
accusation against fascism — that it aestheti- 
cizes politics — against the present-day left. 
Have we just been gawking, perhaps, at a self- 
generating fantasy of what Greece can be, 
like tourists admiring some ruin whose sig- 
nificance they hardly grasp? I wonder. And I 
recall his praise, in a text published earlier this 
year, of Vlassis Caniaris, the late Greek artist 
who’s been applauded for his “agitprop Arte 
Povera.” Konstantinos admired his restraint, 
his avoidance of “messianic proclamations 
and the rhetorical excess of an intemperate 
diffusion of materials — in my view a problem 
that plagues our time, and not just in art.” If 
we knew how to find the boundary between 
our art and our times, we might be better off, 
but we’d be different people. We’d be living 
in a non-dystopian Arcadia. ■ 
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The maquette offered no escape. It was 
unveiled at an international investor confer- 
ence in the Red Sea resort town of Sharm 
el- Sheikh, where — amid speeches by various 
Persian Gulf monarchs promising billions to 
Egypt — the organizers promoted the sprawl- 
ing model of a new capital city, complete with 
a high-rise downtown skyline punctuated by 
the giant obelisk of a skyscraper. If its work- 
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ing name, “The Capital Cairo,” was vague, 
the promotional material was outlandishly 
precise: The new capital, situated on a stretch 
of desert east of Cairo, halfway to the Suez 
Canal and past New Cairo (just the most re- 
cent in a string of failed satellite cities to pop 
up around Cairo since the late 1970s), would 
supposedly include 2 1 residential neighbor- 
hoods, 40,000 hotel rooms, 663 hospitals and 
clinics, 700 kindergartens, 1,250 mosques 
and churches, 1.5 square miles of theme 
parks, a park twice the size of Central Park, 
and 1.1 million homes for at least 5 million 
people. Estimated to cost either $45 billion 
or $80 billion (the government couldn’t get 
its story straight). New New Cairo would be 
the size of Singapore. 

Although Egypt’s strongman, the gen- 
eral turned president Abdel Eattah el-Sisi, 
presented this fantasy as his own, the brawn 
behind the plan is Capital City Partners, 
a self-described “private real estate invest- 
ment fund by global investors focused on 
investment and development partnerships in 
high-growth international markets.” It’s run 
by the Emirati real-estate tycoon Mohamed 
Alabbar, the founder of Emaar Properties, 
one of the largest real-estate companies in 
the world, which built the Burj Khalifa — the 
world’s tallest building — and much else in 
Dubai’s construction spree, from the Dubai 
Mall (also one of the world’s largest) to the 
Dubai Marina, an artificial waterfront dis- 
trict that is home to a thicket of high-rise 
residential towers. Alabbar, as his biogra- 
phy on the Capital City Partners website 
proudly proclaims, has also devised outsize 
urban plans for other Arab countries, most 
notably King Abdullah Economic City in 
Saudi Arabia, billed as “one of the largest 
private-sector developments in the Middle 
East.” You couldn’t find a better champion 
of privatized urbanism in the Arab world 
than Alabbar, who has amassed a real-estate 
portfolio in Egypt worth almost $7 billion. 

The media coverage, in Egypt and 
abroad, gawked at the plans for the Capital 
Cairo, with some commentators invoking 
the pitfalls of other capital cities built from 
scratch, like Brasilia and Naypyidaw. But the 
most telling detail surfaced in an interview 
that Alabbar gave with an Egyptian televi- 
sion anchor: He denied that Emaar Proper- 
ties played a role in the project, insisting that 
Capital City Partners was independent, and 
revealed that the Egyptian government had 
given his company the land for free. In June, 
there were conflicting reports of tension 
between Alabbar and the Egyptian govern- 
ment in negotiations, apparently over the 
government’s stake in the project and Alab- 


bar’s plans to secure financing from abroad 
rather than from Egyptian banks. But the 
housing ministry insisted that the project 
would go forward; a spokeswoman told an 
Egyptian daily, “Negotiations are still ongo- 
ing secretly with the presidency.” 

There is no shortage of reminders that 
Sisi’s regime is a return to — if not worse 
than — that of Hosni Mubarak, which came 
to an end after 18 days of popular protest in 
Eebruary 2011. Many of the uprising’s activ- 
ists languish in jail, in nominal violation of 
a harsh new law against “unlicensed” public 
protests. More than 41,000 Egyptians have 
been arrested and jailed during Sisi’s crack- 
down, which has targeted mostly Islamists 
but also journalists, students, and any other 
brave critics. In May, Mohamed Morsi, the 
Muslim Brotherhood-aligned elected presi- 
dent whom Sisi ousted in a 2013 coup, was 
sentenced to death. Meanwhile, the con- 
victions against the 87-year-old Mubarak 
have been systematically overturned. The 
ex-president is now living in a cushy military 
hospital awaiting retrial, even as his sons, his 
former internal-security chief, and various 
other officials and regime cronies have been 
released from prison. 

With dissent quashed, Sisi moved on to 
the next phase, which was what the invest- 
ment conference in Sharm el-Sheikh was all 
about: showing that Egypt is open for busi- 
ness, and also to giving special privileges to 
gulf magnates like Alabbar. Sisi has pinned 
most of his ideas for economic growth on 
the sort of grand projects and overblown de- 
velopment plans — including an expansion 
of the Suez Canal, recently completed — 
that Egyptian leaders since Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in the 1950s have used to establish 
their legitimacy. But much like Mubarak — 
and, indeed, like Morsi — the president has 
made real estate, and especially gulf-inves- 
tor funding, the object of his desire. Sisi’s 
New New Cairo couldn’t have made that 
any clearer. 

F bw observers of Egypt’s political and 
economic milieu are better suited to 
comment on Sisi’s capital fantasia than 
David Sims, an economist and urban 
planner who has worked in the country 
since 1974. His 2010 book. Understanding 
Cairo: The Logic of a City Out of Control^ is the 
definitive account of the Egyptian capital’s 
recent history and, since it was published 
just before the 201 1 uprising, of the role that 
urban planning played in Mubarak’s rotten 
regime. The former autocrat mismanaged 
and neglected Cairo, a city of some 1 8 million 
people: His fixation was selling tracts of state- 


owned desert land on the city’s periphery to 
crony speculators in sweetheart deals that 
fueled rampant corruption and led to the 
proliferation of half-built and sparsely occu- 
pied compounds with names like New Giza 
and Uptown Cairo. The latter is on a choice 
stretch of land atop the Moqattam Hills 
overlooking central Cairo; the army, which 
owned the land, sold it to Uptown Cairo’s 
developer — none other than Emaar — under 
a suspiciously noncompetitive bid. 

“It’s just a bunch of crazy figures,” Sims 
told The Guardian of the Capital Cairo plan. 
“The scale is huge, and there are questions 
like: How are you going to do the infrastruc- 
ture? How are you going to get the water? 
How will they move all these ministries? In 
other words, I think it’s just desperation.” 
He explained to the Associated Press that 
the plan was “more like a scripted media 
event than a serious proposal, reflecting the 
current government’s obsession with for- 
eign gulf investments somehow coming to 
Egypt’s rescue. Real estate is now considered 
the engine of Egypt’s growth, and what bet- 
ter way to stimulate it, in spite of the dismal 
record of new desert towns to date, than to 
proclaim a colossal new capital?” 

Sims’s well-timed new book, Egypfs Des- 
ert Dreams^ amounts to an extensive indict- 
ment of Sisi’s development plans — and the 
Capital Cairo isn’t the only one. During 
the presidential campaign, Sisi promised 26 
“new integrated tourist towns,” eight new 
airports, three new seaports, a free-trade 
zone, and a new industrial city in northern 
Sinai, along with over 4 million acres of 
desert land “reclaimed” for agricultural use. 
This makes him only the latest in a string of 
Egyptian leaders to hitch his political and 
economic agenda to half-baked develop- 
ment plans. 

This sad history stretches fi-om the so- 
called reclamation projects — most notori- 
ously Toshka, a massive Mubarak-era scheme 
to siphon water from Lake Nasser in order 
to turn a huge swath of the Sahara north of 
Sudan into another Nile Valley — to the many 
ghost towns on Cairo’s edges, to the count- 
less resorts on Egypt’s once-pristine Red 
Sea and Mediterranean beaches. Successive 
governments have used desert development 
(whether housing, agriculture, industry, or 
tourism) as a false promise, a distraction, and 
a piggy bank, all while ignoring the majority 
of Egyptians and depriving them of neces- 
sary resources. Yet despite this government 
neglect, the vast majority of Egyptians still 
live in the dense cities, towns, and villages 
of the Nile Valley. While the government 
sees this density as a problem, Sims says that 
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it actually has many advantages, if only the 
planners would notice them, including close 
transportation links and proximity to vari- 
ous kinds of employment, and especially the 
intricate family and job networks through 
which most Egyptians support themselves. 
Cairo is within a three-hour drive for over 
two-thirds of Egypt’s 88 million people — 
five, if you take various kinds of formal or 
informal public transportation. 

Even so, “the Egyptian state has enshrined 
desert development as a national imperative 
and one of its overriding strategic objec- 
tives,” Sims notes, despite the enormous costs 
and repeated failures — ^which, as he points 
out, are virtually inevitable given the poor 
planning, accounting, and land management. 
Because it was published before the Capital 
Cairo project was announced, Sims’s book 
doesn’t mention it directly — but it doesn’t 
have to, so closely does the plan fit into the 
larger history of what he calls “a collection of 
huge white elephants.” 

W hereas the story of Cairo’s misman- 
agement and malfeasance is often 
told anecdotally and without much 
skepticism or clarity, Egypt's Desert 
Dreams is a well-organized story 
with an abundance of detail. That’s no small 
feat when crunching Egyptian census fig- 
ures and tracking the country’s byzantine 
bureaucracy. Consider the following: Since 
the 1970s, the Ministry of Housing in Cairo 
has variously included “reconstruction,” 
“development,” “new communities,” and 
“utilities” in its title — but at the same time, it 
shouldn’t be confused with the New Urban 
Communities Authority (NUCA), the Na- 
tional Center for Planning of State Land 
Uses (NCPSLU), the General Organiza- 
tion for Physical Planning (GOPP), or the 
General Authority for Reclamation Projects 
and Agricultural Development (GARPAD), 
even though their remits often overlap, and 
it isn’t always clear who has authority over 
whom or what. 

Drawing on extensive research and 
Google satellite images, Sims navigates the 
ins and outs of desert agriculture and min- 
ing plans and exposes the proliferation of 
government-built “new towns” and private 
desert compounds across Egypt, which have 
done little more than enrich their develop- 
ers. Seen from a satellite, many of these proj- 
ects look like sad imitations of Robert Smith- 
son’s built environments: an agglomeration 
of winding, half-paved roads, sketchy cul- 
de-sacs and drab. New Urbanism-inspired 
subdivisions, still awaiting buildings — and 
people — and surrounded by desert. 


As problems mounted in the Nile Valley, 
from housing shortages to decreased indus- 
trial output, Egypt’s governments looked 
to the desert for their solution. “Unlike 
Algeria, Morocco, and other countries with 
large desert tracts, in Egypt the desert be- 
gins abruptly and is enticingly near to the 
core of the country,” Sims writes, especially 
Cairo and Alexandria, the two largest cities. 
But thanks to its proximity, government of- 
ficials and planners also view the desert as a 
panacea for the nation’s ills, representing no 
less than “Egypt’s future itself as an orderly, 
modern society. The desert becomes the 
frontier, and Egypt is magically transformed 
into a pioneering frontier society with all 
of the rhetoric and symbolism this entails.” 

Erom Nasser’s first ideas for desert exten- 
sions of Cairo in the 1950s, and his bankrupt 
plan to reclaim over 600,000 acres west of 
the Nile Delta, to Sisi’s latest proposals, 
successive regimes have treated the desert 
as “the playfield where a new Egypt can be 
created to counter the backward, chaotic, 
overcrowded, and hopeless mess that the 
old Nile Valley and Delta represent.” This 
continuous failed march into the desert is 
Egypt’s “national crusade.” 

Mubarak elevated the exploitation of the 
desert to another level of personal enrich- 
ment. His proposals since the 1990s to ex- 
pand the urban area of Cairo and spread its 
population out through the construction of 
satellite towns in the desert were really about 
propping up patronage networks — from 
state-controlled construction companies to 
the military, which owned much of the land 
sold for development — as well as a massive 
corruption wheel that made billionaires of 
ministers and bureaucrats. To this day, Sims 
explains, the government’s desert schemes 
are about “coddling client groups (including 
gulf investors) and creating projects whose 
main value lies in their sheer pronounce- 
ment.” Even so, no one raises any serious 
questions about these plans, despite “the 
almost total lack of hard information. . .and a 
glaring omission of any feedback on what has 
actually succeeded or failed.” 

Consider the 23 “new towns” that have 
been built by the government since 1976, 
when they were launched by then-President 
Anwar Sadat — mostly around Cairo and 
Upper Egypt, but also in the Nile Delta 
and near Alexandria. They were conceived 
as mass people-moving projects, intended 
to attract millions from the Nile Valley into 
residential life in the desert. NUCA, the 
unaccountable planning authority behind 
these towns, has always overestimated its 
population targets. Using census figures. 
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Sims estimates that NUCA’s total target 
population for the towns was more than 
20.5 million people; in reality, they are 
home to a little over 783,000 — just 3.8 per- 
cent of that unreal target number. NXJCA 
promoted the towns as job engines too, 
much as the government has done for every 
other kind of desert project, from indus- 
trial parks to “reclaimed” farms and beach 
resorts. But Sims doubts that all of these 
projects combined have created more than 
1.2 million direct, permanent jobs over the 
course of half a century. 

Despite their abject failure, the new 
towns were built and expanded because the 
policy behind them, in Sims’s words, has 
“been steered by an opaque and self-serving 
dirigiste bureaucracy whose only idea of 
‘reform’ is to be ever more beholden to 
business elites and private capital and whose 
style is to plunge ahead regardless, convert- 
ing more and more public land into sterile 
subdivisions full of ‘dead capital’ that practi- 
cally no one lives in. ” If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again — and so the government 
has: In the second half of the 20th century, 
Egypt launched more new cities than any 
other country on earth. 

“In a way this is ironic,” Sims writes. 
So many Egyptians look “in vain... to the 
desert as a solution to practically all of the 
country’s problems, whereas by looking at 
the desert and its failures one can gain a 
better understanding of just what Egypt’s 
problems actually are.” 

T he Capital Cairo fits right into this 
critique. Its planners hope to move 
some 5 million Egyptians into the des- 
ert. As usual, they offer no details on 
how this would actually happen, be- 
yond some sweeping proclamations about 
sustainability, modernity, and a bridge to 
the future. One of the architects behind 
the plan, from the huge international firm 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, has said that 
they crafted a vision for the city “by looking 
at the history of Egypt and Cairo.” But the 
fact that only glossy renderings have been 
made available thus far suggests otherwise. 
One is a distorted aerial shot of Egypt at 
night that seems to say: “Look, compared 
with the delta and the Mediterranean, this 
new capital is actually close to Cairo!” 

If the planners had read Sims, they 
would know that moving people to the des- 
ert “simply doesn’t work. It hasn’t worked 
to any extent in the past, and under any 
conceivable scenario it will not work any- 
time in the future.” Sims’s biting conclusion 
is hardly subtle: “Any desert project whose 


justification is moving large numbers of 
people out of the Valley should be laughed 
out of the room.” 

But there’s more to Sisi’s grand projects 
than a devotion to old, broken develop- 
ment ideas in order to boost his legitimacy 
and attract crony investment. Sims is right 
that “the same blind faith in this bankrupt 
program continues more or less unabated” 
since Mubarak’s ouster, but there’s arguably 
something else at play: power politics and 
the settling of longtime internal regime ri- 
valries, as well as the emergence of new ones. 

It was widely suspected that Egypt’s 
generals bristled at the neoliberal economic 
program accelerated under Mubarak, es- 
pecially as his son Gamal rose through the 
ranks of the National Democratic Party 
(NDP) and was groomed as his heir appar- 
ent. It’s not that the generals were necessar- 
ily opposed; they have thrived for decades 
on their own semiprivate economic empire, 
buttressed by billions in US aid, which the 
army has used to pay for other perks, includ- 
ing a lavish hospital and a fleet of luxury 
Gulfstream jets. Rather, the generals were 
concerned that Gamal and his ilk, with their 
investment-friendly agenda, would become 
too much of a rival to — and sap on — their 
own influence. 

While acknowledging that “a few gener- 
als are rumored to have become rich,” Yezid 
Sayigh, an expert on the Egyptian military, 
has argued that its off-the-books businesses 
guarantee “a separate income stream that is 
off-limits to government auditors or parlia- 
mentary oversight... to ameliorate the im- 
pact of a rapidly privatizing economy on the 
living standards of officers.” This is part 
of a longer rivalry among the military, the 
internal-security forces, and political leader- 
ship dating back to the Nasser and Sadat eras, 
and stoked under 30 years of Mubarak — a 
history that Hazem Kandil outlines in his 
boldly revisionist Soldiers, Spies and States- 
men: Egypfs Road to Revolt (2012) — and it 
may also explain why the generals abandoned 
Mubarak so quickly during the uprising of 
2011. Egypt’s generals have slowly plotted 
their reformation of the regime ever since, 
capped by Sisi’s 2013 coup and his election a 
year later as president. 

“The Egyptian Armed Eorces and the 
Remaking of an Economic Empire,” a re- 
cent report by Shana Marshall for the Car- 
negie Middle East Center, explores how 
the army “has gained unprecedented power 
since overseeing the ouster of two Egyptian 
presidents” by rebuilding its commercial 
empire and becoming “the primary gate- 
keeper for the Egyptian economy.” Marshall 


stresses that a temporary alliance between 
the military and the Muslim Brotherhood 
“broke down” when Morsi “tried to side- 
line the military on megaprojects such 
as the Suez Canal development plan and 
Toshka” (Mubarak’s white elephant in south- 
ern Egypt, which Sisi is planning to revive). 

The economic program hasn’t really 
changed. But now it is Sisi, a general from a 
younger generation, who presides over the 
prestige projects and sells them to inves- 
tors, rather than Gamal Mubarak — an aging 
autocrat’s son who inspired little confidence 
among the leaders of the army, which has 
been the backbone of Egyptian regimes 
since the Eree Officers took power in 1952. 
A $4.9 billion stimulus package last year, 
mostly from the Emirates, “has predictably 
gone to fund major infrastructure con- 
tracts awarded to companies affiliated with 
the military,” Marshall notes. In the first 
10 months after Sisi’s coup, “the military 
landed nearly $770 million in contracts, 
and over $1 billion in no-bid government 
contracts over the course of three months 
in fall 2014.” 

The groundwork was being laid before 
Sisi. The country’s Illicit Gains Authority 
investigated high-profile Mubarak cronies 
after his ouster but stayed clear of any mili- 
tary interests, because it couldn’t establish 
jurisdiction over them. Under the Supreme 
Council of the Armed Eorces, which ruled 
until Morsi’s election in 2012, private-equity 
firms tied to the army continued sealing 
millions in new deals, while firms “with- 
out a history of doing business with the 
military” — namely those associated with 
Gamal — “were less fortunate” and instead 
got targeted by government auditors. 

The generals’ sidelining of certain sec- 
tors of the late Mubarak order increasingly 
looks like its own kind of Corrective Revolu- 
tion (the name that Sadat gave to his 1971 
purge of Nasser loyalists); only this one rode 
in on the back of a popular uprising that 
the generals turned to their advantage and 
quickly leveraged into a counterrevolution. 

One of the landmarks of the 2011 protests 
is the former headquarters of Mubarak’s 
NDP, which was torched during the uprising 
and has existed as a burned-out hulk on the 
Nile Corniche near Tahrir Square ever since. 
Gamal had a plush office there. Ahead of the 
economic conference in Sharm el-Sheikh, 
Sisi and his generals had the building draped 
in a giant banner that proclaimed: INVEST- 
MENT IS THE KEY TO EGYPT’S WELEARE. Soon 
after, the government announced plans to 
finally tear the building down. Demolition 
began in May. ■ 
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SHELF 

LIFE 

by HANNAH K. GOLD 

IN 1927, ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
traveled from New York City to the South 
to collect African-American folklore 
for what would become her great 
anthropological hook, Mules and 
Men. In New Orleans, she soaked up 
stories of voodoo doctors. In Flori- 
da, she collected creation tales and 
trickster myths in which hlack slaves 
named Jack and John confound their 
witless white masters. She got down 
to the root of matters in Eatonville, 
the Florida town where she grew up, 
and to which she hadn’t returned 
since building a home in New York 
City as one of the luminaries of the 
Harlem Renaissance. In her home- 
town, Hurston recalled a story she 
was told as a child, about the cease- 
less migration of souls: “God had 
made the world and the elements and 
people. He made souls for people, but 
he didn’t give them out because he 
said: ‘Folks ain’t ready for souls yet. 

De clay ain’t dry.’” 

Angela Flournoy’s debut novel. 

The Turner House (Houghton Mifflin 
Har court; $23), which owes much of 
its sensibility to Hurston’s work, also 
opens with a tale of migration, but 
one focused on souls and their ill- 
fated connections to property. Viola, 
the matriarch of the 13 middle-aged 
Turner children, has fallen ill and 
moved out of the big family home on Yar- 
row Street, on Detroit’s east side, which has 
been scarred by the 2008 housing crisis. 
After Viola moves in with her eldest son, 
Cha-Cha, her children start discussing what 
to do with the family house now that it’s 
empty. It looks as if its material legacy will 
be short-lived: The value of the house has 
plummeted to $4,000, and Viola’s mortgage 
is 10 times that amount. 

The novel shuttles between two periods 
in Detroit’s and the family’s history: spring 
2008, and the year from 1944 to ’45, when 
Viola’s husband, Francis Turner, leaves his 


Hannah K. GoHs writing has appeared in The 
Guardian and Rolling Stone. 


young wife in Arkansas to search for work 
in Motor City, becoming one of the millions 
of African-Americans who moved north 
during the Great Migration. The book is 
patiently paced, its histories and characters 
built painstakingly, with a plainspoken lan- 
guage. That the Turners seem so much like 
a real family may have to do with their hav- 
ing sprouted from Flournoy’s own family 
tree: Her father was once one of 13 siblings 
living in a three-and-a-half-bedroom house 
in East Detroit. 


Flournoy’s spare, headstrong style en- 
ables her to lay bare, without pretensions, a 
story about the black American diaspora in 
which slavery, segregation, and gentrifica- 
tion are all joined in a single narrative. The 
Turner family isn’t a vessel for a history les- 
son, but history is ambient for them, right 
up to the present moment. While discussing 
what to do with the house on Yarrow Street, 
sibling Netti remarks: “We sell it today and 
in ten years Donald Trump or somebody 
will buy it, build a townhouse, and sell it to 
some white folks for two hundred grand.” 
The family is caught in a familiar chain 
of events: White flight leads to a resource 
vacuum and crisis, which leads to reinvest- 
ment and upscale neighborhoods. “A city 


had its own time and cruelty,” Flournoy 
writes. “There was cruelty in the country 
too, but it was plain. Not veiled beneath 
promises of progress, nor subtle when it 
manifested itself.” The problem of cities 
being selectively forgetful of the people 
who built them is augured, 60 years earlier, 
by Francis Turner: “Few people think about 
the individual lives lost to make something 
huge, but Francis thought about it often, 
had thought about it since the first time he 
read Exodus as a child.” 

Throughout her novel, Flour- 
noy invests property not only with 
the stories of its owners, but also 
with the souls of the dispossessed. 
Lelah, the youngest of the Turner 
siblings, the family’s “Better 
Times Baby,” walks shamefaced 
from her apartment after receiv- 
ing a “Demand for Possession,” 
her seven-day notice of eviction. 
Lelah’s demon is addiction, and 
her poison is gambling. At 41 , with 
a young grandchild and no job, 
she sneaks back into her mother’s 
newly vacated house to squat until 
she can figure out her next move. 
In this liminal space, she lives 
like a ghost on her family’s dearly 
departing property. Yet, for the 
time being, the house still passes 
for a home — and as for Lelah: 
“An individual with a key to that 
house didn’t fit the definition of 
a trespasser.” 

Lelah isn’t the only Turner 
child who comes up hard against 
2 a metaphysical boundary. Flour- 
I noy’s language is a fit instrument 
“ for channeling the Turners’ special 
0 plight, which one of the siblings, 
^ Troy, describes as “self-sabotaging 
self-righteousness masked as self- 
reliance.” The story of Cha-Cha, one of the 
central characters, shatters this neurotically 
cultivated appearance of stability. After a 
trucking accident, he’s revisited by an old 
spirit, or “haint,” that he hasn’t seen since 
he was growing up on Yarrow Street. The 
haint is a silent presence, “a blue thing on 
the edge of his life” that increasingly oc- 
cupies his attention. During the course of 
the novel, Cha-Cha sets aside his role as the 
dependable older brother and goes to his 
siblings for help, asking each one to recount 
their childhood memories of his haint. What 
unfolds is a high point of the book: a story 
transformed by intragenerational retelling 
rather than passed down. It’s quick and dirty 
mythmaking. ■ 



Angela Flournoy. 
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Puzzle No. 3371 

JOSHUA KOSMAN AND HENRI PICCIOTTO 



ACROSS 

1 Conflict resolution technique takes time and reflection 

( 10 ) 

6 An elderly relative’s weight (4) 

10 Lindbergh and Gardner protecting one rocky summit (7) 

1 1 Terrifying start to fierce vocal outpouring (7) 

12 Herb belonging to thee and me (5) 

13 What centaurs are inhabiting, beside a place to live (9) 

14 Officer nearly turns around in front of one buying 
cocktail (11) 

16 and 17 For example, Kosman and Picciotto^^ (6) 

17 See 16 

18 Name from a mountainous region is echoing (11) 

2 1 Lance and 6 snort wildly (9) 

23 Lawyer committed to help Coke and Pepsi (5) 

25 “Hallelujah,” unfortunately, has no N before A (7) 

26 Guerrilla revolution’s retreat smuggles in general (7) 


27 Ed leaves a deficit for sporting arena (4) 

28 Average fate limits ruler in area where lines are drawn 
(7,3) 

DOWN 

1 Signified substance containing nitrogen (5) 

2 Where to get cheese that’s initially dark and light, with 
much mass (5,4) 

3 Mrs. Dalloway, or just Mrs. (5) 

4 Rent a party in a whirlwind (7) 

5 Exit operating room, grabbing very loud concert 
equipment (3-4) 

7 Qatari fled, carrying a gun (5) 

8 Hormone improved no ailment (9) 

9 One joining untamed bear, cat, and tiny creatures (8) 

14 Don Drysdale originally followed a game with a priest (9) 

1 5 Some Greeks practice fighting with whips (8) 

16 Hawaii road crossing path: You should avoid it (5,4) 

19 Proportional pay, at its core, supporting someone who 
sings for money? (3 ,4) 

20 Nautical record’s appearance outside fetid bog (7) 

22 Builder’s mother and child (5) 

23 Writer’s mug... (5) 

24 . . .topples over when eating large ice-cream treat (5) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3370 


1 REDUC (anag.) + E 4 “a patchy” 

10 PHY(SIC)IAN (any hip anag.) 

11 MIMI + C 12 anag. 13 “stoop if 
Ed” 14 [r]INGO + OD’S + PIR(I)TS 
(trips anag.) 18 SHORT(TEMPE)RED 
24 anag. 25 PUP + I + L 27 alternate 
letters 28 SO + MNO + LENT 

29 DIG + OJEST 30 anag. 

DOWN 1 REP + UBL(I)C (club anag.) 

2 D(RYE)R 3 CHIC + AGO 5 POMP 
+ E + II 6 COM(MISS)AR (carom anag.) 
7 EN(CO)DE (need anag.) 8 RI(N)SES 
9 hidden 15 G(AS IE + YIN)G 

16 & 26 PET(PEEV)E (veep rev.) 

17 I DO (LA)TRY 19 O + RIGINS 
(anag.) 20THE(IS)M 21 [b]-EN + 
TOM-B 22 P(OPC)ORN (cop anag.) 

23 IDCA (anag.) + RD 
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Help ensure our LEGACY, and yours: 

MAKE A GIFT TO THE NATION THROUGH YOUR WILL. 


F or 150 YEARS, The Nation has been a 
fiercely independent progressive voice. A 
gift in your will is a remarkably easy way to 
help secure our future, and build a more just world for 
your children and grandchildren. You can also honor a 
friend or family member with a memorial gift. 

Please contact us to learn more! 


contact: Kelsea Norris 
phone: 212-209-5400 
e-mail: legacy(a)thenation.com 
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Lessons of Katrina 


The 1 0th anniversary of Hurricane Katrina provides an 
opportunity to reflect on a variety of issues, including 
climate change, government responsiveness to natural 
disasters, poverty and race. 


Domini 

SOCIAL INVESTMENTS® 

Investing for Good^^ 


Have you considered how these issues relate to your investments? 

Katrina underscored the critical need for effective government. We pay our taxes in 
part to provide for defense against all common enemies, including natural disasters. A 
responsive and resilient government is critical to our survival. That is why we have 
devoted significant efforts to seeking transparency and accountability in corporate 
political spending on elections and lobbying. We cannot begin to understand the impact 
of corporate money on our government’s willingness and ability to address our needs 
until we have a full accounting. For that, we must achieve full transparency. We have 
made significant progress. When Katrina struck in 2005, very few corporations disclosed 
their political giving. Today, after concerted efforts by investors, more than 140 major 
corporations publicly disclose their campaign contributions. 


In recent years, we’ve taken a hard look at corporate tax avoidance, seeking to 
understand the variety of ways that companies legally, but perhaps unethically, avoid 
paying their fair share, undermining the resiliency of governments here and around the 
world. In addition to asking hard questions of corporate executives, we are also working 
with other institutional investors to undermine the notion that tax avoidance is good tor 
shareholders when it is so clearly harmful to society. 

And, of course, Katrina carried a dire warning about climate change. It is t^al, it 
is increasing the frequency and intensity of storms, and it will continue to do so it 
greenhouse gas emissions continue to grow unabated. Many companies are taking 
meaningful actions today to reduce their emissions. Many are not. As investors, it is our 
obligation to ensure our companies are doing what they can to mitigate the worst effects 

of climate change. 

Katrina also pointed to the critical need for investors to pay greater attention to wealth 
inequality and the needs of local communities that are so frequently underserved and 
ignored by the mainstream financial community. As an investor, you can vote against 
corporate boards that lack people of color and women. You can oppose excessive pay 
packages for executives and advocate for greater equity between CEO compensation and 

average worker pay. 

The lessons of Katrina can help lead us to sustainable solutions. We can invest to make 
things better for all of us. 

Consider an investment in the Domini Social Equity Fund. 


www.DominiFunds.com | 1-800-762-6814 

Before investing, consider the Fund’s investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses. Contact us fora prospectus containing 
this information. Read it carefuiiy. The Domini Social Equity Fund is not insured and is subject to market risks such as sector concentration 
and style risk. You may lose money. DSIL Investment Services LLC, Distributor. 8/15 



